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WHAT DID THE ANGELS SING? 
FRANK S. C. WICKS 


; All Souls Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
es EACE ON EARTH, good-will toward men.” How like mockery sounds this 
Pp song of the angels. As we repeat it we seem to see, lurking in the shadow, with 
leering smile, Mephistopheles, the Spirit that Denies. And from the depths 
below, the mocking chant, “War on earth, ill-will toward men.” 

Which is right, the angelic chorus or that of hell? 

What we seem to see is war on earth, ill-will, discord, strife, hatred everywhere. IIl- 
will between nations; ill-will between races; ill-will between classes. Good-will 1s 
crowded to the wall, and Ill-will marches on! 

But did we hear the angels aright? Did they not rather sing, “Peace on earth 
among men of good-will?” Where there are men of good-will, there is peace. And it 
is our faith that there is an increasing number of such men. Light is gaining on the 
shade; fertility is gaining on the desert. Peace must ever wait the coming of men of 
good-will. . 

Traditional Christianity has given the earth over to the devil, and postponed its 
prophecy of peace to a heaven above, hurling into the abyss the human failures. 

But Liberal Christianity, one of whose names is Unitarianism, hopes on. It sees 
no powerful devil impossible to defeat, but only evil in men’s hearts possible to expel. It 
does not see evil entering human life some four thousand years before Christ, through 
the fall of Adam. It takes the long view,—looks back some hundreds of thousands of 
years, and sees man emerging from the jungles, and wonders only that man has travelled 
so far in so short a time. 

It does not look at Jesus of Nazareth as the one man in history the incarnation 
of good-will, but sees a vast multitude whose lives have been led by that spirit. Jesus 

is our hope, not our despair, for he was of the same nature as we. It is the human 
Jesus, born as a human babe and loved by human parents, who gives us faith in human 
nature. What he was, we, in humbler measure, may be. As he grew to manhood he 
‘revealed the full stature of manhood, and taught the way to its attainment. 

So Christmas takes us to a cradle, and as we bend over the Christ-child, Faith and 
‘Hope rise within us, and we go on, knowing that in Men of Good-will the ancient 

prophecy will be fulfilled. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 23, 1920 


We Think Peace 


HE WONDROUS THING about Christmas is 
Ag this: We have so many ideas about peace and 
the way to secure it, we have almost lost sight 

of the historic fact that we no longer talk about 
war. Yesterday fifty nations adjourned at Geneva, 
and what have they been doing? They have been 
laboring, not with improved rules for battle, but 
with ways and means for perpetual concord among 
all people. They have by no means been in agree- 
ment, and who would have them be? Remember, 
they are under the head of new business. Let them 
have their say. The great thing is peace. The 
former suspicion and fear, which through the cen- 
turies have been the principal factors among the 
governments of the world, are almost entirely ab- 
sent from the wide world’s councils. That was the 
unfinished business which we like to believe was 
finally attended to at the close of the World War. 
The change is so great and we are all so near it and 
so much a part of it, we miss the real distinction of 
this Christmas if we do not sit down and get the 
new idea fixed in our minds. We now think peace. 
Of course we can have a joyous holiday without 
regard to the state of the world, as we have always 
done. That is the miraculous beauty and power of 
the Nativity season. It is far removed from earthly 
fact and reaches into the divine soul of being. The 
innocence and mission of a little babe, the joy and 


goodness of a blessed mother, and the response and. 


upwelling of the human heart,—these things are 
x0d’s greatest gift to mankind. They keep us in 
everlasting youth; they urge us heavyenward. In 
the nature of things, the great birth is celebrated 
by us at our appointed season, and it is celebrated 
indeed in all the world by every religion and people 
according to its own interpretation and pleasure. 
We say he was Christ for whom we waited; let 
others name whom they will, the world around. 
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What counts is the answer to the hungering heart, 
the aspiring soul, the eager mind which craves the 
thing with its whole power. 

If we are first devotional, we are also practical. 
We believe in our Nativity because his name seems 
the most effectual among the brotherly leaders of 
mankind for the attainment of one family of na- 
tions. This is the insistence of the Christian re- 
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ligion. We purpose that our rapt visions become - 


facts, the song of the heavenly host become a pro- 
gramme, the prayer for peace become the world’s 
It has always 
been like that. The real harbingers of peace, even 
as the martyrs of all ages, have been those whom the 
world called religious. They and their faith enter 
into this year of grace. In every home where this 
word is read, there are those who believed this day 
would come, but died not having received the prom- 
ise. Let us rejoice that our Nation’s elected repre- 
sentatives are ordained in power to perfect the 
peace, and that they go about it with sincerity and 


wisdom. 
To Our Mothers 


OTHERS HAVE READ with serious inter- 

est, we trust, the unusual address of Senator 
Harding before the Child Conservation League in 
Marion. It does him great credit from beginning 
to end, not less for its excellent content than for 
its good literary style. Since his election he has 
constantly improved in his manner of saying things, 
as though he were relieved of that extreme caution 
which so greatly hemmed his mental play. He rec- 
ognizes the diminished region of a mother’s activity 
in the rearing of her children, due to the social 
functions more and more taken over by the state; 
and he also faces the problem of motherhood denied 
to women who are obliged to go into industry to 
make a living. For the solution of the difficulties 
of these latter, and other problems, he wishes to 
establish a Federal Department of Welfare.. Of 
the former he said that they dare not assume, “when 
the baby of yesterday becomes the school boy or 
girl of to-day, that the responsibility is ended; that 
the teacher, the school, the college, the state, will 
henceforth assume it. Let the mother rather re- 
double her effort to co-operate wisely with these in 
order that her child may have the double advantage 
of specialized and technically correct instruction 
and yet live in the atmosphere of a home that will 
help it to make the most of these advantages.” 

The public schools have a stanch friend in the 
President-elect, who speaks’ of the doubtful advan- 
tages of private exclusive institutions. Underneath 
all our problems with childhood, he pleads for the 
revival of religion. At the hearthside, in the hands 
chiefly of the mother, the duty of religious nurture 
is fulfilled best. No agencies of the community can 
ever replace the natural religious centre of the 
family. 


“There never was a time,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing, “when the world stood in more need than it © 


does now of-the consolations and reassurances 
which only a firm religious faith can give. It is 
a time of uncertainty of weakened faith in the effi- 
ciency of institutions, of industrial systems, of eco- 


‘politicians are for. 


~ 
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nomic hypothesis, of dictum and dogma in whatever 
realm. Yet we all know that there are certain 


fundamental truths of life and duty and destiny 


that will stand eternal.” 
The speaker turned legislator with this wise 


_ word: “I am not of those who believe legislation can 


find panaceas for all ills, but, on the other hand, I 
am not of those who fear to undertake, through leg- 
islation, the formulation of new programmes to 
meet conditions that manifestly exist and need cor- 
rection. In the last two centuries the world has 
travelled far toward firm establishment of political 
democracy. It has placed in the hands of the people 
the weapons with which, if they be wisely used; a 
larger measure of social and economic justice may 
be wrought out.” 

In legislative hands are indeed the means, some- 
times the only means, for making our religious be- 
liefs effectual. That is what our statesmen,. our 
Every need should be made 
law and every man in public office should realize 
the moral and religious nature of his calling. We 
believe the coming President does so believe. We 
trust him to accept and make into power the great 


. desires of this people, both in their domestic affairs 


and their relationship to the nations of the world. 


Who is Liberal? 


HY I AM a liberal is always interesting. An 

intelligent answer never fails of attention. 
The ordinary opinion about liberals is muddled. It 
says that they are a curious folk living vaguely 
somewhere between reaction and revolution, and 
never counting much in the business of making a 
real world. From the world we sometimes receive 
uncomplimentary names like socialist, radical, Bol- 
shevist; in the older churches we are called agnos- 
tics, infidels, destructionists. These are extreme 
examples, but every liberal has heard them applied 
to himself. Not one of them is true at all. 

Of course, the first thing about a liberal is that 
he is free. In affairs, this means, as Mr. Master- 
man’s little book on “The New Liberalism” says, 
“self-government is better than good government.” 


_It is better that we “should learn how to make a 


right choice through experience with wrong choice” 


_ than that we should be “driven along right ways 


of freedom than the former. 


with no choice at all.” There is freedom, and that 
is absolutely first. Though one make folly of free- 
dom and a fool of one’s self in the use of it, freedom 
is ever the great thing. Let no sophisticated states- 
man or churchman deceive us by putting us in his 
control, subscribing to his tutelage. It is not what 
we do with freedom that is first in importance. It 
is having it. 

And it is exactly here that the very things liberals 
are ignorantly and falsely accused of come in. So- 
cialism, for example, is as arbitrary in its control 
of men’s freedom as its abominated enemy, Capital- 
ism. Indeed, the latter, assuming no formal domi- 
nation of the populace, is perhaps a fairer friend 
Socialism tells men 
what they may have, and how they may have it, 
without choice. As the Manchester Guardian says, 


a 
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it is doctrinaire. It herds men. It makes them 
class-conscious. And that is the worst of all sins. 
We have a flagrant example. The revulsion from 
Bolshevism, so far as we know it, is that it violates 
men in the state by ordering their coming and going, 
their work and pay. You cannot make men that 


_way. It is impossible to take over men’s freedom 


for their own good. This is even more strikingly 
true in industry. Give men freedom; and see to it 
that neither the owner nor the worker restricts the 
freedom of the other in his management or his labor. 


The Private Library 


N ENGLISH WEEKLY PAPER, the Specta- 
tor, recently published an article on “The End 
of the Private Library.” On this side of the water, 
publishers are doing their. utmost by means of pub- 
licity to meet and overcome a similar situation. On 
both sides, the reasons—assuming the truth of the 
title—are much the same. People who like books 
cannot afford them, their incomes being impaired. 
The public libraries serve many readers satisfac- 
torily. The proportion of readers in the population 
is less than it used to be. We give this last as our 
Own opinion. Manners have changed. Leisure for 
quiet study is not much with us any more. The ex- 
actions placed upon us, indeed gladly assumed, for 
the period of the World War, took us away from 
the contemplative enjoyment of good books to the 
imperative ealls for service in the world. This is 
more noticeable among women than among men. 
Long ago the decline began among the latter. A 
man with a book under his arm on his way to the 
library was once common enough, but to-day we 
almost turn around to behold him as one lingering 
behind his own time. The patrons of books were 
chiefly our women. -: 

The women resigned their ease and the literary 
profit of it when the great call came; and then there 
entered also the two great aids to mental lassitude 
to give still further disinclination to the pleasures 
of reading. We mean the moving picture and the 
popular lecturer. We have lost a measure of appli- 
cation to the printed page. Thus the acquisitive 
power in the world of ideas is impaired by disuse, 
and the result is plainly a lapsing in culture and 
a decline in mentality. It is as sure as the morning 
light that the power of life is in ideas; and it is 
truth hard as adamant that ideas must be reached 
after, grasped, possessed, by the spiritual travail of 
the whole mind and soul of a studious reader. 

The monetary difficulty is real, and it is true our 
friends the bookmen ask much when they advise 
us to buy a book a week. We ought to increase our 
store according to our means; and we ought to re- 
member with Claudius Clear that a plethora is not 
a necessity, even Dickens ekeing out with less than 
a thousand books. Best of all, as he also suggests, 
we can read again the masterpieces that once we 
thought we read, but which, on a fresh adventure, 
we will find we but little delved. That trite word 
about finding always something new in the Bible 
is true also of every good book. We say, go back to 
the covers where treasures are. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


W st PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING at 


his home in Marion, Ohio, last week was hold- 


ing a series of conferences with public men of = 


many shades of opinion on the subject of the future 
relations of the United States to the rest of the world 
in the vital work of devising workable machinery for 
the prevention of wars, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations was bringing its initial series of plenary ses- 
sions in Geneva to.a close. The outstanding result of 
its deliberations was the adoption of the principle of a 
permanent court of justice substantially on the lines 
agreed upon by the recent international conference 
in which Elihu Root took a prominent part. The 
action of the Assembly was taken subject to ratification 
by the legislatures of the participating powers. The 
debates on the subject disclosed a general undercurrent 
of feeling among the delegates that the success of the 
permanent court of justice as well as the efficacy of 
the League itself would be dependent to a determining 
extent upon the adherence of the United States to its 
aims and its participation in the activities of the 
League. 
Minority Dissatisfied with 
League’s Action on Disarmament 

After an animated controversy on the question of 
disarmament, the Assembly in the closing week of its 
sessions adopted a “recommendation” for the consider- 
ation, in the indefinite future, of plans for the limita- 
tion and reduction of the armed forces of the nations. 
This action Lord Robert Cecil, spokesman for the South 
African Union, characterized as the expression of a 
“mere pious hope.” The first protest against a com- 
prehensive scheme of disarmament, to be taken up in 
the immediate future, came from Japan. Viscount 
Ishii, the Japanese delegate, informed the Assembly 
that Japan would continue to increase her armaments 
“so long as there were nations outside the League not 
bound by the obligations imposed upon its members.” 
Japan’s attitude was supported by Great Britain and 
France. This reference to American policy as a hin- 
drance to disarmament was even more directly put by 
A. N. Barnes, British labor delegate, who said, in citing 
the convention signed at St. Germain last year for the 
prohibition of the exportation of arms, “The full exe- 
cution of the convention and protocol has been hindered 
by the absence of the necessary statutory authority 
over the control of the export of arms in the United 
States, a country where arms are manufactured on a 
large scale.” 
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Sharp Difference of Opinion 
on the Control of Mandates : 

One of the conspicuous points of conflict between the 
democratic principle, as represented by the small 
powers, and the authority of the great nations, as em- 
bodied in the Council of the League of Nations, devel- 
oped during the debate on the control of mandates. 
Lord Robert Cecil and A. N. Barnes, two of the chief 
advocates of the democratization of the League, took 
the ground that the Council should submit to the As- 
sembly in advance, and for full consideration, all 
agreements for the distribution of mandates over ter- 
ritories. The Council, through Arthur J. Balfour, chief 
of the British delegation, and through other channels, 
informed the Assembly, practically in so many words, 
that it could not submit its decisions to the Assembly 
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and that it would consider the framing and execution 
of mandates as matters within its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. This attitude was denounced by Lord Robert and 
by other delegates of the “democratic” group as a per- 
petuation of the old “secret diplomacy.” 

Department of the Navy Indorses 

Plan to Build Eighty-eight New Ships ; 

Echoes of the discussion of the problem of disarma- 
ment at Geneva and of the refusal of the United States 
Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles were heard 
last week in the current business of the Government at 
Washington. Almost at the moment when Viscount 
Ishii was telling the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions that Japan would continue its programme of in- 
creased armaments while there were nations that re- 
mained unbound by the decisions of the League, 
Secretary Daniels, in his annual report, submitted on 
December 12, committed himself to the new three-year 
programme for the construction of eighty-eight ships 
as outlined by the technical body of the Department of 
the Navy. On this issue the Secretary said: “If the 
United States is not to enter into any agreement with 
the other powers of the earth which are now bound to- 
gether in the League of Nations, I feel compelled to 
approve the recommendation of the General Board that 
Congress authorize another three-year programme to be 
begun as soon as the capital ships now under construc- 
tion are launched”—a task which will be accomplished 
by 1924. 

Irish Problem Further Complicated 
by Incendiary Outbreak in Cork 

Only a few days after Premier Lloyd George had 
outlined in the House of Commons a policy of firmness 
combined with conciliation in Ireland, the Irish prob- 
lem was further complicated at the beginning of last 
week by fresh outbreaks of violence on both sides. The 
immediate result of the ambushing of twelve cadets in 
Cork by Sinn Feiners was the burning of a large part 
of the city, including the City Hall, the Corn Exchange, 
and the Carnegie Library, and involving total losses 
estimated at between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000. The 
authorship of these fires was ascribed to the British 
forces. The attitude of the municipality toward the 
situation created by the new clash was defined in a 
resolution in which the Corporation of Cork, presided 
over by Lord Mayor O’Callaghan, successor to Terence 


MacSwiney, recorded itself as saying, “We proclaim — 


our unaltered determination to seek or sanction no 
truce save such international agreement as may be 
arranged between the Dail Eireann and the English 
Government.” 
Struggle over the “Open Shop” 
Taking Shape as a National Issue 
Testifying before the joint legislative committee in- 
vestigating the workings of the “Building Materials 
Trust” in New York last week, Eugene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, admitted 
that it is the aim of the owners of the steel and iron 
industry to establish fully and to maintain the “open 
shop” principle. Mr. Grace’s declaration furnished a 
new insight into the significance of the recent break 
between the clothing manufacturers of New York and 
some of the unions, which has brought about the prac- 
tical suspension of the industry at its centre and has 
resulted in the amalgamation of all the needle trades 
in New York in an effort to maintain the labor control 
of shop conditions which the manufacturers have an- 
nounced their purpose to terminate. The “open shop” 
issue was further defined and emphasized later in the 
week when Samuel Gompers, president of the American 


probably would be withdrawn. 
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Federation of Labor, in commenting on Mr. Grace’s 
testimony, declared: “American labor accepts the chal- 
lenge. . . . American labor will not be driven back.” 
France and Great Britain Plan Pressure 
on Reinstated King of Greece 

On the eve of the return of ex-King Constantine to 
Athens as the restored sovereign of Greece, it was an- 
nounced by the French Foreign Office at the beginning 
of the week that the French Minister would leave 
Athens forthwith and that the British Minister also 
This action was re- 
garded as a plain declaration of a purpose to exert 
pressure upon the king, whom in the recent referendum 
the Greek people recalled to the throne by a majority 
of 98 to 2 out of every hundred voters. Constantine 
announced, on his departure from Lucerne and after 
his arrival at Venice on his way to Greece in a Greek 
warship convoyed by a flotilla, that he would pursue a 
course unqualifiedly loyal to the Allies. All the de- 
spatches from both Paris and London indicate, how- 
ever, the refusal of Great Britain and France to accept 
these protestations at their face value. The first phase 
of the pressure to be applied to Constantine is the with- 
holding by Great Britain of its part of the loan prom- 
ised to Greece, and the refusal by France to pay the 
balance still due of the French loan. aT. 


Brevities 


A church newspaper says: “Remember that you are 
not responsible for any thought, feeling, or temptation 
which thrusts itself into your mind, but only for what 
you do with it when it gets there. Do not dally with 
it, but also do not fear it.” This is an interesting doc- 
trine, that thoughts thrust themselves into our mind. 
They do nothing of the sort. Whether we be conscious 
or unconscious of the act, we take in thoughts by our 
wills; the responsibility is ours, and no mistake. 


The Roman Catholic Church has its own opinion of 
the present move for the “open shop.” The National 
Catholic Welfare Council says: “The ‘open shop’ drive 
masks under such names as ‘The American Plan,’ and 
hides behind the pretence of American freedom. Yet 
its real purpose is to destroy all effective labor unions, 
and thus subject the working-people to the complete 
domination of the employers. Should it succeed in the 


measure that its proponents hope, it will thrust far into 


the ranks of the underpaid the body of American work- 
ing-people.” 


We pass on to our own readers the question at the 
close of this paragraph, which we take from the Man- 
chester Guardian: “A famous English man of letters 
recently refused an invitation to lecture in America, 
replying as follows: ‘My constitution would not stand 
it. I am only a moderate drinker, and I understand 
that every one of my American hosts would compel me 
to drain the goblet continually, just to convince me 


that the country is only dry on the surface. The 


amount of liquor that is drunk in prohibition countries 
has wrecked some of our most talented lecturers.” Who 
could it have been ?” 


It is always good to hear fresh phrasing of this great 
spiritual fact, which looms significant beyond words at 
this hour. Ambassador Davis was speaking at Birm- 
ingham, England. He said: “Along this frontier of 


5,400 miles the British Empire faces the American 
Empire without thought of defence or fear of aggres- 
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sion. There are no weapons except the woodman’s axe, 
the huntsman’s rifle, and the implements of peaceful 
commerce. Need I point to the obvious moral? Is it 
not the old truth—that trust is wiser than distrust, 
that confidence is nobler than suspicion, and that there 
are saner ways than war for nations to settle their 
disputes ?” 


The Church League for Social Democracy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which includes sixteen 
bishops in its membership, is aroused over recent re- 
prisals against clergymen, and formally declares, espe- 
cially in the light of the Lambeth report on industrial 
matters, that “in the case of teachers and preachers in 
our own communion whose positions are endangered by 
reason of their social radicalism we promise to make 
investigation and if necessary to publish the facts; and 
to the limit of our ability we intend to give moral and 
practical support to those who shall be clearly seen to 
have incurred persecution through advocacy of social 
change.” 


“What America needs more than railway extension, 
and Western irrigation, and a low tariff, and a bigger 
wheat crop, and a merchant marine, and a new navy, 
is a revival of piety, the kind father and mother used to 
have—piety that counted it good business to stop for 
daily family prayer before breakfast, right in the mid- 
dle of harvest; that quit field work a half-hour early 
Thursday night so as to get the chores done and go to 
prayer-meeting. That’s what we need now.”—Wall 
Street Journal. Yes, we could have all of that and not 
be one whit better off. It all depends on what you put 
into the devotions, and what you intend to get out of 
them, that tells the story. 


Of Trotzky we have heard only abuse in the press; 
but surely if this word imputed to him is Bolshevism, 
it has got in from orthodox sources. He was tackling 
the typhus problem. He called in the district medical 
superintendent and said to him: “I am no doctor, but 
I know that typhus is communicated by lice. Now it 
must be possible to destroy these lice by delousing ap- 
paratus and by a certain degree of heat, which could, if 
necessary, be produced in some of our public baths. 
Several of the baths are very nearly hot enough for the 
purpose as it is; and even if the soldiers have not got 
a change of clothes, they might wash in one part of the 
bath-house while their clothes are being disinfected in 
another part. I am not a believer in this doctrine of 
fatalism that you preach. I will immediately appoint 
a committee to investigate this question; and if I find 
that you do not at once take some steps in the matter, 
I will hand you over to the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion. Good-day.” 


An editor says that “Amos couldn’t stay in any 
church anywhere these days for two years, not even 
in New England. He lived in a time something like 
our own, when Palestine was getting rid of provincial- 
ism and entering into international relationships with 
Mesopotamia on one side and Egypt on the other. This 
prophet carried on his efforts by means of preaching 
until he went up to Bethel and told his story, where 
they made him shut up. After that he began to write 
things down and became a journalist. He simply took 
the news of his day and wrote editorials about it, de- 
nouncing injustice and the other glaring evils of his 
time. Thus Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah were 
all journalists writing on the events of their day, and 
they stand in this hour as eternal examples and ideals 
for all who after them shall stand in the pulpit and 
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proclaim the prophet’s word or write it in the sane- 
tum.” 


After all, church people of the narrow parochial 
type are not all in England, whence this item comes, 
in the Christian Life: A friend tells us how a country 
clergyman, well known to him, once preached strongly 
on behalf of Temperance; but a village woman, on quit- 
ting the church, protested to her employer: “That was 
not proper pulpit-talk! Why can’t the man. preach 
the Gospel?” Her protest reminds us of the opposite 
protest made in one of John Wesley’s letters. He 
writes: “I find more profit in sermons on good temper 
or good works than in what are commonly called 
‘Gospel sermons.’ The term has become a mere cant 
word, It has no determinate meaning. Let but a 
pert, self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor 
grace, bawl out something about Christ, or his blood, 
or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out, ‘What 
a fine Gospel sermon?! ” 


Christmas 1620-1920 


MARY BRADFORD BOYNTON 


English Christmas, long ago _ 
Gladsome, joyous festival, 
Singing chimes across the snow, 
Carols, quaint and musical; 

In the Yule-log’s dancing glow 
Holly wreath and mistletoe, 
Frolics gay and jovial; 

Helping with their merry cheer 
Thus to speed the parting year. 


Threshold of a foreign land 
Where the wintry ocean’s roar 
Chafes and beats upon the sand. 
On a bleak and wind-swept shore, 
Unknown foes on every hand 
Cannot daunt the Pilgrim band, 
Still their faith leads on before. 
Theirs no Christmas holiday 

As they toil and build and pray. 


Now the wheeling centuries 
Grinding out the fates of men 

Leave us only memories; 

Christmas comes, and once again 

We who, back across the seas, 
Loved its ancient jollities 

Keep our Yule-tide cheer as then. 

Yet they made no holiday, 

Those who taught our souls the way. 


The First Two Christmas Stories 


One of them was written from the mother’s standpoint, 
the other from the father’s—Our childhood’ s 
hallowed memories 
HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


RT, IN WHATEVER FORM, is an effort to in- 
A carnate the ideal, to give it expression through 
a material channel. Poetry, painting, music, 
sculpture are great according to their success in im- 
parting a soul to the physical mediums with which 
they work. This is the only legitimate standpoint from 
which to consider the two accounts of the birth of Jesus 
which are uppermost in our thought at the Christmas 
season. 

The two accounts are in irreconcilable conflict 
throughout. And even if it were not so, we could not 
believe that an angel ever appeared to a virgin, or that 
she gave birth to a son by direct act of God, or that a 
star ever guided magi from the East, or that a choir of 
angels ever sang to a group of shepherds. Yet they are 
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history in the sense that they are faithful and forth- 
right records of what was ardently believed and de- 
votedly cherished in certain Christian circles. They 
are history in the sense that they contain the very soul 
of truth. It matters nothing to us that this soul is in- 
corporated in legends rather than in real occurrences. 
The soul is the thing. 


When the Christmas season comes pressing these ; 


stories again upon our attention they revive our most 
hallowed memories and associations, the Christmas 
stories as we heard them in childhood, from those long 
since passed away, in the soft glow of candles and the 
odor of greens, the little church, the gatherings of 
friends. So they are woven into all the richest tradi- 
tion of our life. Under their touch at this season, 
however lax we may be in other times, the best that we 
have ever felt of purity and service comes to the surface 
and rules the day. 

Perhaps nothing else in the world kindles so much 
deep hope and awakens so much far-flung vision as an 
approaching birth. Visitants from somewhere—we 
may as well call them angels as anything else—come to 
the parents in day-dreams and in visions of the night. 
At this Christmas season the youthful mother of 
Nazareth should enter every home in which there are 
little children, a messenger of God to purify the minds 
of parents of all temporal ambition for them and to 
touch their souls with heaven’s sanctification. She 
should cross the threshold in the wealth of the beauty, 
purity, spirituality, and holiness with which she has 
been invested by the hands of holy men and women of 
the church, of poets and mystics, of lonely and stricken 
souls wrestling in cold and hunger at her ten thousand 
shrines for the light of heaven, of great painters whom 
she has inspired to immortal achievement. She is the 
Madonna of our life, the ideal mother. With the child 
in her arms she stands at the door and knocks. Let her 
in, and make her a perpetual guest. 

How these stories of the virgin birth originated and 
grew to the forms in which they have come to us, we 
do not know. But we may be sure that it was all a 
very natural, genuine, and true growth. Men of devout 
and sympathetic minds beheld Jesus and his lavish 
works of mercy, heard his spoken message, and passed 
under the spell of his personality. They took to reason- 
ing backward, and made the perfectly logical inference 
that such a rare man could have come forth only from 
a mother as rare as himself. Such must have been 
what we may call the experimental germ of the beauti- 
ful stories. 

Matthew’s story tells us nothing of the experience of 
Mary, but an experience of Joseph which was unknown 
to Luke. He is brought upon the scene as a righteous 
man in a state of great agitation. Thus he was when 
he, too, had a vision for the child. The angel of the 
Lord appears to him in a dream, as angels sometimes 
appear to us in dreams, with the announcement that 
the child is of the Holy Spirit, and that his name shall 
be called Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 


_sins. Thus Matthew, from the standpoint of the father, 


brings out the same lesson that Luke does from the 
standpoint of the mother. 


So it came to pass that Jesus started out upon life — 
To the mind of both — 


with a rich parental heritage. 
father and mother the child, even when as yet unborn, 
is the incarnation of the ideal of God. That is their 
day-dream and night vision for him, the message for 
him borne in upon their souls from God. The worth 
of the teaching lies not in the idea that we have here 


the account of a being more supernatural than human, 


who is ever to stand apart from and above the human 
: 7 + © Bn 
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‘ace. Pesbut in the idea that every parent is to accept the 
t of his relationship in the spirit of Joseph and 
, and that thus bald child born among us is to 
I do not know where we 


“ oa atthe forthwith introduces Herod the King, and 
with a few bold strokes makes him stand out in all 
his monstrous villany. It is a masterful piece of work, 
ac. “no matter from what angle we contemplate it. He is 
_ aman whom the incarnate ideal of God could not find, 
though it lay almost in the very shadow of his palace. 
Indeed the ideal liberates the worst elements of his 
nature. He illustrates the solemn truth that a man 
may so conduct himself in this world that not even 
_ the most refined idealism emanating from God can 


for thankfulness this year, in the success of our Campaign. 


as one of our devoted women writes: 


All along we have said this is “money for a Campaign,” 
that Campaign what it should be. 


those organizations that count. 
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ready to respond to calls for usefulness. 
religious service at our meetings. 


ister, to make our worship truly religious. 


Are not these worth-while ways of taking our responsibilities? 
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Good-will to Men. 
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We have shown that we can work together for a great purpose, and from 
all over the country we have received proofs of the loyalty of our men, 
This loyalty and enthusiasm will certainly be a great incentive for us to work together for Peace on Earth, Good-will 
“Now that the Campaign is nearly won I feel that the hard work, the real work, is only begun, 
and that the collecting of the actual sum does not compare in significance with the spending of it. 
our inspiration. It is the very art of religion, if one may use such a term.” 

and upon each and every one of us lies the responsibility of making 
The actual money will be given to the organizations to use, but it is the men and women behind 
And that is where our personal responsibility comes in. 
because it has more money, then each and every woman in each and every branch must see to it that her branch is more alive, more 
And to make that life more sound and true we must have more religion. 
Many of our branches have it already. Cannot we all have it? 
to church. As soon as we do we shall feel that we must go because we cannot age to stay away. And‘when we are in church, let 
us cultivate the spirit of true reverence by silence before the service begins. 
And we can all see that our children go to Sunday- school and that they go regularly and 
punctually. There again we shall be helping in the wise spending of. our Campaign money. 
of Religious Education to improve and stimulate our Sunday-schools, we shall be doing our share if our children are in the schools. 
And if we all go to church, we shall realize the need of adequate salaries for our ministers and make sure that our parishes pay them, 


James Freeman Clarke once wrote: “If we- have a sincere desire to know and serve God, the years change our religion into life. 
Trust in God, love to man are enough. Our faith in Christ turns to love. 
life. It ceases to be a profession, and becomes strength and peace.” 

And so may we go forward together to ever greater attainment and thus receive the Christmas benediction of Peace on Earth, 


- 
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hanging out his guiding stars to attract the eye of men. 
Groping as we are in so much darkness and trying to 
lay hold of something, let us come, by all means, with 
gifts of our best for those less fortunate than we, even 
as they of old brought their gold and frankincense; let 
us consecrate ourselves, let us be ourselves transformed. 

What has our story for the great mass of the un- 
learned and the moderately and poorly circumstanced ? 
“And there were shepherds in the same country abiding 
in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. 
And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them.” Then they heard 
the annunciation of the realization of the ideal of God. 
And suddenly before these humblest of men, who could 
not write their names, the heavens opened and poured 
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The Art of Our Religion 


To all the women of the Unitarian household of faith—a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


LUCY LOWELL 
President of The Alliance 


We have wonderful cause 


women, and children,—proofs that have moved us deeply. 
| to Se But, 


That will be the supreme test of 


If our Alliance is able to do more work, 


Let us all have a 
Then let us all go more faithfully 


That silence helps us all, and through us helps the min- 


If some of it goes to the Department 


So Christianity becomes a reality and a part of our 


‘ 
7 find him where there should be a soul; or if it, does 
: find him at all, it is only to lash him into fury or 
passion. This man puts to death every little child in 
the village. But the incarnation, for all his power, 
: escapes under Divine direction from the midst of wail- 
% ing homes and moves on out to be the guiding light and 
r inspiration of history. 


b 
~~ At this Christmas-tide some ‘of us have lost heart, 
wv -and think that the happenings of the last few years 
3 have destroyed God’s ideal incarnate from the face 
_--—-—s of the earth. The message of our story for us is this: 
i. One day all those who sought to destroy the young 
Re child’s life will be dead, and silently, after the manner 
sof alll the gigantic works of God, beneath the stars of 
--__- some still night, when all men are asleep and no one 
wt is expecting any manifestation of God, God’s ideal 
x will come back again more beautiful than when it was 


driven from us. We are moving onward toward that 
perfect day, when it will not be needful to go back 
- into time, but every man and woman will live true to 
the best that has been revealed, and each will be an 
incarnation. 
_ Our great hope lies here: There are in every land 
beneath the sky those who are in quest of the ideal 
. od. And however far away such may be, there 
appear some star to guide them until it rests 
th eof | God's ideal incarnate. God is ever 


living afar off, and he who abides in our midst. 
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forth the choirs of God singing the hymn of praise and 
peace. They, too, had been given to meditation and 
conversation upon the things of God in and behind the 
stars beneath which they kept watch. How do we 
know? Because the rare and splendid manifestation 
of God, as real now as it was then, can come only to 
souls that have prepared themselves for it. So these 
men, too, found their way, as did the wise men with 
their costly offerings, to the place of the ideal. Thus 
they met in the achievement of the quest, the only place 
and way in which men ever can meet in true and lasting 
brotherhood. 

Our story touches almost every type of humanity,— 
husband, wife, child, the man without a soul, the 
learned, the wealthy, the ignorant, the poor, the man 
The 
real brotherhood of all manner of men is to be effected 
only by the stimulation and direction of their souls. 
When these are brought into full play in each and all 
of them, and they become as cities upon the hills radiat- 
ing the light of God, our problems of vice, of capital 
and labor, of national distrust and enmity, and all the 
other so-called social problems which we are striving 
to handle with no reckoning with God, will disappear, 
as the snow under the spring sun. What a vision from 
the manger of the Nativity! What a work for the 
church? 
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The Song of the Soul 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
Author of “The Syrian Christ” 

OETICAL RELIGIOUS NARRATIVES are as 
Pp much the fruits of the true faith as are good 

works. Just as the “practical” mind seeks to 
give life’s ambitions concrete embodiments in social 
and commercial activities, so does the mystical mind 
seek to spread over this earthly life an atmosphere 
of mystery and enchantment. The one is as necessary 
to man’s well-being as the other. Myths and legends 
are the poetry of religion, and so long as they are 
recognized as such, they remain of transcendent spirit- 
ual worth. 

It is because of man’s undying love for the mystical 
whisperings of the universe that the altars of Christen- 
dom light annually their Christmas fires. It is because 
of this that young men and maidens, old men and 
children, join in chanting the angels’ song, and by 
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transmission to the world of its most precious spiritual 
treasures. They served as chords upon which the carol 
of the ages was played. 

How enchanting it was to us children of the East 
to watch the heavens for signs and wonders! How 
thrilling it was to follow the stars in their courses! 
They glowed so mysteriously, and in their majestic 
movements declared the glory of God. 

It was not a mere superstition that we were taught 
that whenever a child was born, a star was born with 
him, as heaven’s sentinel to watch over him and pro- 
tect him. Our stars in the heaven were in the Father’s 
keeping and made us ever look up, and not down. 
The angels also kept their vigils between earth and 
heaven. 
times of fear and danger, and revealed to the eager 
and pure souls the secrets of the Eternal Spirit. 

So the humble shepherds among the hills of Judea, 
who first saw the streaming banners of the dayspring 
from on high, as the wise men of the farther East, are 
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| A Message to Ten Thousand Men 


You have given me a chance to send a message to the men of the Unitarian denomination. 
And yet I must write. 
and to the men who are not but will be—we are in the game, let’s stay in it! I do not easily use street phrases in speaking of an 


I am riding on a train far out into the West. 


CHARLES H. STRONG 
President Unitarian Laymen’s League 


My only opportunity comes as 
I want to say to the men of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


They cheered the listening hearts of men in. 
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awfully big, solemn opportunity like ours,—I fear lest I offend,—but the reason I think of the great vocation we have assumed as 
a game is that it is the biggest chance the men of this denomination have ever had. Some say it is a chance to save the denomina- 
tion. I prefer to think of it as a chance to help great numbers of men to see that there is a free, liberal religion that fits the need 
of the times and that most of them did not know was in the world before. In doing this we may help to restore the poise of the 
world now fearfully near losing its balance. 

It has not béen so hard to keep on driving _ this first year of our organization life. It is not difficult to kindle enthusiasm 
during the early period of any organization that is worth creating. It is on account of reaction and tired feeling, disgruntlement and 
disappointment with this or that. thing or this or that person in office, that organizations like ours are apt to begin to show up and 
slip back. Sometimes a second start comes,—sometimes not at all,—but there is almost always this initial slip back. I shall not say 
I have seen this setting in with us, for I haven’t. I only pray that I shall not. That is why I said at the outset—we are in the 


game, let’s stay in it! 


It was the greatest thing in my life. 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Wales, Belfast, and Dublin. 


move, if I might say so. 


Britain and Ireland at Leicester on October 23. 
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I wish I could get all of our ten thousand men together to tell them the story of my journey to Great Britain last summer. 
I spoke to thousands of Unitarians and other Liberals in London, Lancaster, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
They like us and believe in us and admire us. 
are not so strong, so numerous, so well to do, so plucky as we, and they are less venturesome and more stubborn, and less easy to 
At some of our breeziness and assurance and self-advertising they are amused if not a bit critical. And 
yet without being urged they did the splendid thing of organizing the Unitarian and 
They adopted our phraseology and followed most of our constitution. 
There is in this another great reason why we must not falter. 


May we not be unworthy of it. They 


Free Christian Laymen’s League for Great 


And we will not! 
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faith and in pious imagination roam together over the 
Judean hills. 

Never was the spiritual instinct of the Christian 
Church more correctly and more nobly exercised than 
in its affectionate and reverential preservation of the 
Christmas carol. This celestial song is the halo of the 
Christ and the central glow of the New Testament 
message. It partakes vitally of the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, of the filial supplications of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and of the mystic aspirations of the 
Fourth Gospel. When men with humble sincerity do 
glorify God in the highest, and enshrine him over all 
life’s activities; when they truly become messengers 
of peace and good-will on the earth,—then the supreme 
purpose of the Gospel is realized and this world trans- 
formed into a heavenly commonwealth. 

The Christmas carol is the song of the soul and the 
evangel of the human race. It overflows the barriers 
of country, race, creed, and language. It can be sung 
with equal sincerity “in every land, by every tongue.” 
Its God is the Universal Father; its peace is interna- 
tional; its good-will is world-wide. It is the East’s 
gladdening gift to the whole world. 

The simple conceptions, yea, even the superstitions 
of the Eastern mind, have proved suitable means of 


pictured as being led by signs in the heavens to the 
manger in which “the hopes and fears of all the years” 
met. Heaven must forever lead man, if he is to achieve 
self-fulfilment. 

Let the generations of parents and children never 
cease to sing the Christmas song of high aspiration, 
peace, and good-will. Let them forever look up to 
heaven for counsel and guidance, and follow the star 
of eternal hope, 


Until it fades in morning’s glow, 
And heaven on earth is won. 


Our Christmas 
GERALD HAMILTON BEARD 


We have seen no Magi’s star 
Guide our feet where saviors are; 
But Thy guiding, Light of lights, 
Leads the soul to heavenly heights. 


Mothers in our homes ne’er heard 
‘Angel’s salutation word ; 

But on Christmas children ery, 
Jesus, Son of God Most High. 


Mystic choirs with song’s delight 
Never thrilled for us the night; 

But our hearts glad tidings share 
When Thy love finds birthday there, — 


A Christmas Gift to the World 


Le United States may well remember several of its “little 
nations,” with millions of people who are interested 
i in what we shall do for them 


a WILLIAM ©. GANNETT 


AND OUR COUNTRY might give it, nor is any 
6 A other possible gift more needed by the world 
on this particular Christmas. What is it? An 
example. How give it? By doing the deed that we 
set up as an ideal in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations,—we ; for who is so responsible for the ideals 
embedded in that Covenant as we,—spokesman as our 
President supposed that he was for our people? 
Thank God for those unforgettable words that we 
yet shall be proudly and gratefully claiming as ours! 
But exactly what deed? 
The United States has three “little nations” within 


Thanksgiving: We are alive and moving! 


accomplishment. 
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Our Young People: T heir Nobler Task 


The Editor gives me the welcome opportunity of sending Christmas greetings to the young people. Having the inch I proceed 
to take the ell by sending hearty greetings for three holidays combined. 
i We have two field secretaries. 
entire time to the Pacific Coast region, by some said to be the most hopeful field for the Unitarian Church in America. 
is helping to organize and make enthusiastic our young people of the Middle West, who bid fair to rival those of both Coasts in 


In New England we were never more promising. The new members of our Board of Directors will not let the survivors of the 
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lation of the several States, but on so much of their 
population as is not denied exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. Alabama, for instance, with less than sixty-three 
thousand voting for Representatives in 1918, has ten 
Representatives in Congress; Minnesota, with five 
times as many voting, has but the same number. How 
does that happen? And since seats in the Electoral 
College are based on Congressional representation, it 
results that eleven Southern States, casting a total 
of less than two million votes, have one hundred and 
twenty-six shares in nominating the President, while 
three Northern States, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, casting a total of over five million votes, have 
but one hundred and twelve shares in it. The trick 
is done by counting the Negro of the South into the 
apportionment, and then practically disfranchising 
him, counting him out, at the polls. The North, for 
peace’ sake and because the problem is a difficult one, 
has stood this injustice for fifty years. But fifty years 
are enough time to allow for adjustments. Let us now. 


HOUGHTON PAGE 
President Y. P. R. U. 


One is devoting her 
The other 


Four years ago we had none. 
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Old Guard have a peaceful moment, while of course there is a sure defence for methods that have proved their worth. And there is 
our Office secretary, long a loyal official of the Y. P. R. U., of trained business mind, tireless and tactful. Gratitude is on the lips, also, 


for the programme of the Laymen’s League: to concentrate in the year ahead upon work with the young people. 
Christmas: We have written our letter to Santa; and, like good children who catch glimpses of mysterious packages, we trust 
to find the longed-for gift for the completion of our modest endowment fund, from Unitarians as a whole via the Committee on Appor- 


tionment of the Campaign. And we have a gift to make! When Alliance and League and Conference and Association do their 
best, the denomination is yet dependent upon a loyal, enthusiastic, intelligent body of young people to speed the faith in time to 
come. 

New Year: We have great things before us and power to do them. In particular, we call for more workers. Let us meet the 
demand from the Middle West as that from the Pacific Coast has been; give New England another field secretary; and keep forever 
our central office in paid service, grateful as we are for what has been freely given. 

With all other branches of the Unitarian Faith the Y. P. R. U. sees the world’s need and the opportunity for service. Young 
men and young women fought the war—a noble work. Young men and young women must make the permanent peace in the new 
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world of far higher moral and spiritual attainment. This is a harder and a nobler task. 


. her own territory to whom justice and the principle 
of “self-determination” are still waiting to be applied. 
2 One of them is our Indians, whose well-being and de- 
velopment rest of necessity in no hands but ours. 
Nature and history have made us their “mandatary.” 
“Peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world are a 
sacred trust of civilization,” reads the Covenant. We 
2 have not been wholly unfaithful, but, to say nothing 
of yesterdays, how spasmodically and half-heartedly 
are we even to-day discharging that trust! In the 
West there are always white-man encroachments biding 
their chance, often with cabals at Washington sup- 
porting them. Ask the Indian Rights Association in 
Philadelphia about it. 
Y Another “little nation” of ours is the more than 
“4 twelve million citizens of dark face whose rights are 
still disallowed by customs and laws. By its cus- 
a toms the North shares the wrong with the South, 
“?¥ and without the latter’s excuse. The real power that 
will halt the wrong and bring at least the beginning 
of its redress lies in the resolution just fathered by 
Representative Tinkham of Massachusetts, that under 
the new census, representation in the House shall be 
ortioned, as the Constitution by the Fourteenth 
‘teenth Amendments requires, not on the popu- 


find courage and justice and statesmanship to stand 
behind the investigation that will uncover the trick 
and bring the black man’s rights, with our own, to the 
front. The black man’s plight is the outstanding blot 
on our day. In 1920 it is a greater tragedy to have 
a drop of dark blood in one’s body in this land of the 
free and democracy than in any other “civilized” land 
on the globe. But 1920 is not 1865 either with black 
or with white at the South. Do nothing more than 
insist at last on the reduction in representation re- 
quired by the Constitution, and the South of to-day will 
see where its real interests lie, will change its policies 
in many respects,—and that tragedy will begin to abate. 

But this is no Christmas Day job, though Christmas 
would be a good day for multitudes to make up their 
minds to begin on it. The third “little nation” still 
partial victim of ours is the Filipinos, to whom we 
pledged independence when they should.prove them- 
selves fit for it. Their conquest by us was our Nation’s 
“imperialistic” crime of twenty years ago; but so nobly 
effective has been our tutelage since that, barring Its 
origin, the record is one of our honor assets. The 
President’s final word of his final message to Congress 
a few days ago is that the time has arrived for us to 
redeem that pledge: “The people of the Philippine 
Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable goy- 
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ernment since the last action of Congress in their be- 
half, and have thus fulfilled the condition set by the 
Congress as precedent to a consideration of granting 
independence to the islands. I respectfully submit 
that, this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it 
ig now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise 
to the people of those islands by granting them the 
independence which they so honorably covet.” 

Will the Congress listen to him, or not? -They seem 
but little inclined to. If not, what shall the American 
people do with his recommendation? One thing is sure, 
—we cannot effectively widen and strengthen democ- 
racy in the world until we rectify our own short-com- 
ings in democracy, and do this in the spirit of a man 
repenting of wrong that he has committed. In this 
hour of all-round hesitation, insincerity, and selfish- 
ness, the world needs an example of justice and un- 
selfishness in national action,—an example of the prac- 
tice of the presence of God in a nation’s affairs. Noth- 
ing would so convince it that in our hearts, in spite 
' of all appearances to the contrary, the United States 
does mean justice and peace and democracy and the 
sincere international mind, as for us to promptly follow 
the President’s counsel,—grant the Philippines their 
promised independence and guarantee its security till 
the Day of Disarmament dawns. A deed to make the 
ideals of the Covenant real,—were there time, are we 
equal to giving that as our Christmas gift to the world? 


The Great Christmas Gift 
AUGUSTUS M. LORD 


E ARE TOO EASILY persuaded to leave the 

\ x / thought of God, the interpretation of His nat- 

ure and His purposes, to visionaries and ecclesi- 
astics, or to theologians and philosophers; and doubt- 
less they may know much about God, and their knowl- 
edge may lift as far above and beyond our experience 
as the limitless pageant of the stars in their courses 
lifted above and beyond the tangled network of sheep- 
paths on the Judean hills. 

Yet in the sweet old Christmas story, the supreme 
revelation, the crowning experience, came to some who 
were watching their sheep, and not gazing at the dis- 
tant stars. And that incident in the story shadows 
forth a truth which lies deeper than any difference 
between men in knowledge about God, and which bulks 
larger than the objects and concerns through which 
men come to such knowledge. For here we are dealing 
not with a knowledge about God, but with a knowledge 
of God; not with an outward contemplation and 
understanding, but with an inner experience; not even 
with the opening heavens which afterward closed and 
faded into darkness, or the angelic voices that fell into 
silence, but with the inner light of the spirit which 
lightens every man that comes into the world,—the 
light which in some hearts kindles at the touch of 
every man’s coming. 

That was the light which wise men and shepherds 
alike saw not in the skies, but in the faces of those 
who bent above the manger in Bethlehem. 

God reveals Himself, as distinguished from His 
commandments and His laws,—God reveals Himself 
to men in an individual life, a personal life, the com- 
ing of a soul into the world. He reveals Himself to 
me in the souls that have come into my world. The 
words of God to men are men, persons, individual 


lives. Through those I see and love I apprehend and 
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love some whom I have not seen, and at last in the 


likeness of the gift I comprehend and love the Giver,’ 


God Himself, and know communion with Him, as with 
those He sent to me, in the things invisible and eter- 
nal; that is, in the undying elements of the individual 
life, in its personal relationships, hope, faith, and love, 
that abide forever. 

The revelation of a personal God, of God as a per- 
son, as a spirit, to whom we may ascribe, with whom 
we may lay up, the treasures of the personal life which 
are as dear to Him as they are to us,—that is the glad 
tidings which is at the heart of our Christmas festi- 
val. God’s great gift to man is a man, a living human 
soul, .a life that is a light. 

That is true of every one of us in his strictly per- 
sonal experience, as bearing on his personal power and 
his personal happiness. Our greatest blessings are 
identified with the coming into our life of another 
life——husband, wife, child, kindred, friend, teacher, 
leader. Even a single great comradeship, a single ab- 
sorbing loyalty and affection, can illumine the whole 
circle of our experience, fill it with zest and meaning. 
Whereas, lacking such comradeships, set by ourselves 
over against our surroundings and possessions, it mat- 
ters not how rich and splendid and bountiful they may 
be, our surroundings and possessions have no suste- 
nance for the soul, no delight for the heart. In a defi- 
nite personal life, here and here and here all along 
the way from childhood to old age, is the light of men. 

And as of the individual man, of men taken one by 
one, so of men taken together. The greatest blessing 
that can befall a neighborhood is the coming into it of 
one and another bright and buoyant soul who has the 
genius of neighborliness. So of a community, a town, 
a city. So of the state and the nation. “They shall 
say of Israel, This one and that one was born in her.” 
So of a generation of men, a stock, a race. So of a 
spiritual human fellowship that includes many genera- 
tions and ages and strains of blood. So of Christen- 
dom. At the heart of it is an individual soul, as at its 
widening circumference are individual souls. “The 
bread of God is he that cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life to the world.” “The life is the light of 
men.” 

The call of the ages, as interpreted by Jesus, is a 
call of personality to personality, from a personal God 
to individual men, the joy and power and glory of 
whose being is in. their personal relationships. 

We may learn something about God from that which 
is His, the world and the fulness thereof, the physical 
universe,—the perfection of its beauty, the sweep of 


its law from the sphered dewdrop that melts in the ~ 


morning sun to the outspread heaven of countless stars 
which, though beneath it the generations of men pass 
over to their rest, shall itself wax old as a garment 
and be rolled up as a scroll. But we can know God 
only in what He is, and in what each of us is,—a per- 
son, a spirit, a life. Here He is one with us; and we 
are one with Him. Here it is that His life as a whole 
touches and moves my life as a whole, without need of 
written precept or constraining law, as the living voice 
of a living friend. 

So, then, to these ways of the spirit in which God 
seeks us, the ways of the personal life that lift upward 
to God, the ways of loving comradeship with other 
souls that are dear to us, we consecrate ourselves 


anew with the beautiful ritual of the Christmas greet- — 


ing and the Christmas gift, fearless of the incursion 
of any vast and indifferent universe, since what God 
gives He gives forever; and His gift is the gift of pos 
self at the heart of the life of men. 


- 
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Messiah 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I went down to the Ghetto in this city of 
Chicago the other day, where the little Messiahs 
play, so many of them, on the cobblestones, 
dodge death and the wheels every minute, happy 
and heedless. That is where this song began 
to sing. 


Came star-led sages from the Hast, 

Came wise men from the dreaming dawn 
From kingdoms of magniloquence ; 

Three contemplative magi men 

Came at the sign of prophecy 

To unbelieving Bethlehem, 

To seek the child of promise and 

To find a king in swaddling-clothes. 


Judean night—on star-lit hills 

The shepherds watched their slumbering flocks, 
Heard of a sudden an heavenly voice, 

Of a sudden the song of an angel band; 

Arose the shepherds tremulous 

To leave their flocks, to go afar 

And worship at a manger shrine. 


Adoration of centuries, 

Adoration and argument, 

Song and sacrament, 

Catacomb and cathedral, 

Pulpiteer and prayer-book, 

Christ and creed, 

Madonna and the God-child— 

But what has become of Mary and her baby? 


Ah, God, the prophecy is yet, 

And eyer, till some star shall lead 
Wise men and shepherds to behold 
A savior in each little crib, 
Messiah playing in the street. 


The New Puritanism and God’s Beauty 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


‘T's LAST FEW YEARS have taught a new re- 
spect for the Puritan character. As irresponsi- 
bility and moral laxity have grown, how often 
have we longed for a revival of his virtues. His dis- 
trust of beauty, his reaction from the emotional side 
of life, however, we less than ever would have. We 


cannot agree that God is mere Builder; he is more the 


artist than he is the artisan. He desires that we shall 
keep the world as beautiful as He made it. The lives 
of His children He would have as rounded, as beauti- 
fully proportioned as the universe in which He has 
placed them. The Puritan, good and true as he was, 
read his Bible without finding all this written there, 
but it was there nevertheless. He saw that God is 
truth and goodness, but not that He is also, and per- 
haps even more comprehensively, beauty. More than 
rigid truth and grim-visaged virtue, He is all the joy, 
all the love, and all the loveliness of life gathered up 
in His person, His nature, and His kingdom. His is 
fulness and perfect proportion, the precision and grace 
of thé starry heavens, of the flowery plain, of the fall- 
ing waters, and of every sunny, smiling face. 

And yet in a sense the Puritan was right. There is 
danger in sentiment and emotion, and beauty for want 
of understanding and wise direction has misled per- 
haps as often as it has uplifted the life of men. The 
world, however, has had to wait for modern psychology 
to explain and to reinforce the Puritan position. 

The psychologist shares the Puritan’s distrust of the 


emotions until he has linked them up with reason and 
conscience, and especially with the will. — L 
| pray if you will, he says, only never indulge in emotion 


Sing and 


t making sure that the emotion comes to fruit, 
an actual outcome in deeds. If sentiment does not 


. 
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somehow increase our character and achievement, it 
weakens instead of strengthening us. 

It is probable that the Puritan would not have 
voiced his patriotism in the words, “O beautiful my 
country.” And yet the Puritan was a very good sol- 
dier. The psychologist tells us that there is no harm 
in the words of the hymn, and there is no debility to 
be expected from the singing of them, provided always 
that we do not let the sentiment evaporate before we 
have actually done something to make patriotism 
more than a meaningless emotion. 

We celebrate no more beautiful occasion than 
Christmas. Once a year the floodgates of sentiment 
are loosed, and everybody, believer and unbeliever 
alike, is swept into the current of unstinted friendli- 
ness and generosity. Even a crusty nature softens, 
and we fondly believe that Christmas leaves the world 
more charitable and loving year after year. Possibly 
this is true, but one cannot help wondering sometimes 
what becomes of all this vast liberation of sentiment. 
Has it really been set to work, and does it have any 
adequate outcome? Or does it only exhaust our sensi- 


. bilities and leave us less impressionable to good than 


we were before? 

It is yet too soon to forget those Christmas days of 
the war when the old cheer and hope came back upon 
us with a chastened significance. ‘The light still held, 
but it was a chill, spectral radiance. Peace on earth, 
good-will to men, seemed too far away ever to be real 
again; and not even yet have we learned to say or 
sing the familiar words with quite the same assurance 
and sense of comfort which we used to have. For 
underneath our returning ease and enjoyment of life 
there is the growing conviction that we shall have to 
take the day more seriously. Then willing and doing 
made sentiment look small, but now sentiment must 
see to it that our idealistic emotions find concrete 
ways of expressing themselves. In the ancient story, 
peace was not sought in formal ways, but by indirec- 
tion, The morning stars, we are told, sang together, 
and that was to be the key to the programme which 
the coming Christianity was to inaugurate. Here was 
an artistic motive. A great emotion, a spirit of har- 
mony and beauty was set free in the heavens and com- 
municated to earth. Ugly moods do not naturally ex- 
press themselves in song; least of all do self-seeking 
men sing together. 

In the same way we are coming to see that art has a 
social mission. Humanity and justice and_brotherli- 
ness can as well be presented in zsthetic terms as in 
terms of ethics. Whatever mars these great ideals 
makes for an unsightly, a hideous world. In the City 
called Beautiful there can be no slums, no warlike bar- 
ricades. Perfect justice and ordered love make life 
harmonious and happy. Somehow the seed of charac- 
ter cannot grow in discordant surroundings. The in- 
stinct of the race has been right: religion can best be 
taught in beautiful enclosures. Ugliness, which first 
distresses eye and ear, at last betrays the heart into 
moral reactions and base and cruel deeds. 

So it is that the higher sensibilities become the key 
to the regeneration of the world. Guarded and guided 
as the sense of beauty now is, it becomes the final test 
of our progress in righteousness. There is something 
wrong with us if life is not beautiful. It cannot be 
beautiful if it is not first true and good. Let, then, the 
morning stars keep on singing, and singing together. 
Louder and more insistent to the strain, until at last 
Christmas becomes more than a sweet song, a holy 
deed,—an actual realization of Christianity in the 
world. 
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“That the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.’’—Luxkn ii. 35. 


HIS IS A PART of the prophecy of the aged Simeon as 
a he stands in the Temple a few days after the birth of 
Jesus, holding the Christmas baby in his arms. There 
are few more beautiful scenes in history. This old man has 
been waiting, we read, for the consolation of Israel ; he is a 
just and devout man; the Holy Ghost is upon him; and at last 
it is permitted to him to see his hope fulfilled. At the evening 
time of his life there is light. The lingering past holds. the 
new-born future in its arms, and the old man sings, “Now let 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen the glory 
of thy people Israel.” ‘Then, still holding the child high before 
the people, the old man goes on to tell what is to happen now 
that this boy is born: He is to be set, says Simeon, for the 
“falling and rising of many in Israel’; and we remember how 
soon it came to pass that fishermen rose to be apostles, and 
priests and Pharisees fell under. the judgment of Christ. “He 
is to be a sign,’ goes on Simeon, “which shall be spoken 
against” ; and we remember how soon it happened that the way 
of Jesus was beset by misinterpretation, slander, and scorn. 
Then finally, and with a still finer instinct, old Simeon prophe- 
sies that as the last sign of the Messiahship of Jesus, “the 
thoughts of many hearts shall be revealed,” or, more accurately 
translated, that he shall “bring out the secret aims of many 
hearts.” People, that is to say, who should turn to him, would 
not only learn from him the thoughts that were in his heart, 
but they would also have revealed to themselves the secret aims 
of their own hearts; and he, in turn, would not only read the 
thoughts of their hearts, but he would enable people to interpret 
their own hearts and to discover that deeper self which lay 
within themselves. The gift of this Christmas child to many a 
life was to be, not only a new revelation of the nature of God, 
but with it a new revelation of the nature of man; an unantici- 
pated disclosure of spiritual possibilities, of good and evil, of 
strength and weakness, of desires and dreams, within one’s 
heart, which one had never dreamed were there. 


i 


So stands the man of the old order looking out into the dawn 
of a new world; the man of the Christmas season foretelling 
what the Christmas child would be. And few things are more 
wonderful in the story of Jesus than the way in which this 
prophecy of Simeon came to be fulfilled. One after another 
the people of the New Testament come into the presence of the 
new Teacher, some as sympathizers, some as enemies, some 
puzzled, some impulsive, some neutral, some timid; and to 
many of the questions which they ask they get no satisfying 
reply. They are often left bewildered concerning the relation 
of Jesus to his Father or the mission of Jesus to the world. 
Yet as they pass out of his presence, one thing seems to have 
been revealed to them, which was perhaps the last thing they 
expected. It is the secret aims of their own hearts. They have 
had themselves disclosed to themselves; and as one looks back 
upon their story he sees their characters and motives, which 
they themselves but half understood, now lying plainly in the 
light of the history of the world. Here, for instance, comes 
Nathanael, doubtful and wary, asking, “Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ And Jesus looks on him and 
reads so completely the secret aims of his heart that Nathanael 
says, “Whence knowest thou me?’ ‘Then Peter comes, the 
rugged fisherman, and Jesus looks into his heart, and sees, 
through all the mistakes he is to make and the self-reproach 
which is to humiliate him, an underlying capacity for leader- 
ship and loyalty, and says of him,—fickle, impulsive as he is, 
shifting as sand,—‘Thou shalt be called a rock’; and it is as 
if the pressure of the confidence of Jesus wrought the character 
of Peter into firmness and stability, as sand becomes hardened 
into stone, until Peter at last becomes the rock which Jesus 
foresaw that he could be. Then Pilate comes, the artful diplo- 
matist, the Pro-Roman disguised as a neutral, dismissing the 
tiresome case of a troublesome Jew with his condescending 
“What is truth?” There he sits forever, in the light of history, 
on the judgment-seat, himself self-judged, and the secret aims 
of his own heart reyealed. “Pilate took Jesus and said, ‘I find 
no fault with him.’ And they took Jesus and led him away.” 
Then, at the last, comes Judas with the kiss of betrayal; but 
the deed discloses to the doer a remorse which was deeper than 
treachery, and he casts down the pieces of silver and goes and 
hangs himself. So they come and so they pass: the woman 
of Samaria, touched with a wonder she had not thought she 
could feel; the woman who was a sinner, recalled to a 
virtue which she thought she had lost. It is as though these 
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figures came up out of the shadow and passed before the pene- 
trating rays of the personality of Jesus, and he shone through 
them for a moment and revealed the self within themselves, so 
that they pass on with a sense of illumination given to their 
obscure and insignificant lives. “For judgment,” said Jesus of 
himself, “am I come into the world, that they who think they 
see not may see, and they which appear to see shall be made 
blind.” And when, in their turn, his companions recorded their 
impression of his ministry, it was this interpretative power 
which they recalled in him, and they wrote of him that “he 
needed not that any should testify concerning men, for he knew 
what was in man.” It was an echo of the song of Simeon, that 
the secret aims of many hearts should be revealed. 


ri 


Such was the extraordinary fulfilment of the old man’s 
prophecy. The first gift of the Christian religion, in other 
words, to many a life, was to be, not so much that of certainty 
about the mysteries of God, as that of certainty about the 
almost equally mysterious reality of one’s own hidden life; 
the disclosure to one’s self of one’s rea] sins, the emergence of 
one’s unutilized strength, the unlocking of an unsuspected 
Here was not the whole 
of the gospel of Christ, and perhaps not the profoundest part 
of it; but here at least was the first consequence which might 
be felt by a timid, hesitating, or bewildered mind. Secret sins 
would be brought to light, which one had hfdden away and 
never thought to see again; but on the other hand, and even 
more surprising, there were to be disclosed resources of restora- 
tion and possibilities of power which had never been drawn 
out into consciousness—like an untouched and unsuspected bal- 
ance in the bank of character. The discovery which Jesus put 
within the reach of those who followed him was the discovery 
of themselves. He convicted them of their mistakes, but he 
convinced them also of their capacity. He found them con- 
scious of weakness, and he made them believe that they were 
strong. It was a pedagogical instinct in him,—the teacher’s 
faith that each life is good for something, and that the teacher’s 
task is to draw out from within that divine intention. That is 
what millions of people have meant by being saved through 
Jesus Christ. It is not that they have been saved from torment 
or saved from themselves, but that they have been saved to 
themselves ; the possibilities of their nature have been disclosed 
to them, and the secret aims of their heart have been revealed. 
Discipleship has brought to them self-discovery. It is as it 
was with the Prodigal Son. As he returned to the Father, he 
“came to himself.” The first effect of intimacy with Jesus 
Christ is the revelation of one’s own heart. 

ih 

This self-revelation which happened to the first disciples was, 
however, something more than a special and unrepeated miracle. 
It was, on the contrary, a striking illustration of a general and 
permanent law of life. 
ence that one is confronted by a great moment of decision or 
illumination, there occurs something of this deepening con- 
sciousness, this penetration through disguise, this emergence 
of reality, which discloses an interior and often unsuspected 
self which had been hidden under the ordinary habit of life. 
The outward event touches the inward need, and it is as if 
two poles of a battery met and the hidden energy flashed out 
into a flame. This, for instance, is what occurs in the course 
of education, when that determining epoch is reached where 
one finds the task he wants to do. The youth has been dabbling 
in the shallows of study, reluctantly accepting what was pre- 
scribed, tolerating the approach of knowledge, discriminating 
between what he calls “college activities” and the passivities 


of the class-room; and then, in some dramatic hour, led by 


some teacher, or book, or dream, he is brought to the margin 
of the ocean of Truth, and hears the call to launch out into its 
unsounded deeps. What is it that he discovers as he stands 
there on the shore? It is not that he finds himself a master- 
mariner. 
the vast expanse of Truth. He never knew before how ignorant 
or stupid he could be. Yet deeper than his dulness is his new 


delight; for at last he has found out what he wants to do. 


The secret aims of his own heart, which had been hidden even 


from himself, are revealed. The passion for adventure on the 
his 


high seas of research is roused; and in that self-discovery 
education—that is to say, the drawing out of his mind from 
inactivity and aimlessness to decision and direction—is at last. 
happily begun. . “Ee 


The same unlocking of the doors that guard the tae a ; 
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The Revelation of the Beart: A Christmas Sermon 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


Whenever it happens in human experi-— 


On the contrary, he is humbled and chastened before 


. 
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self occurs at each epoch of experience. A great affection takes 
possession of one’s heart, and out of its deep emotions wells up 
into consciousness a new meaning for life. One may confess 


himself unworthy of that companionship, but it has revealed 


hg within himself new resources of contentment and joy. Happi- 


ness is discovered in unfamiliar and surprising experiences of 
mutual sacrifice; and the character of the beloved is loved for 
virtues which no one else is permitted to see. 


All that I know of a certain star 

Is it can throw, like the angled spar, 

First a dart of red, then a dart of blue; 

Till my friends have said, they would fain see too 
My star that dartles the red and the blue. 

Then it stops like a bird, like a flower hangs furled, 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it ; 
What matter to me if their star is a world,— 
Mine has opened its soul to me, therefore I love it! 


oy 


Or again, a great sorrow confronts one with the suddenness 
and overwhelming violence of a frontal attack, and after the 
first wave has spent itself there emerges from behind the lines 
of consciousness a capacity for endurance and serenity which 
had been waiting, like reserves in the rear, to meet the enemy 
just when the battle seemed lost. 

- Or, once more, there comes, most overwhelming and uninter- 
pretable of all, the tragedy of a world-war, with its unimagi- 
nable calamities and nameless horrors. It sweeps over the world 
like a resistless tidal wave, submerging, not only the prosperity 
and population of entire nations, but with them, as it seems, 
the ideals of man and God which have sustained the modern 
world. Possibilities of evil, depths of moral degradation and 
intellectual depravity disclose themselves, as if that tide had 
swept up to the surface all the foulmess and decay which had 
been buried in the sea. But what does it mean that at the 
same time with this apparent reversion to barbarism there rises 
to the surface of this desolating tide of war a new capacity for 
sacrifice, an unanticipated passion for service, an illuminating 
sense of God? It means that, through these unprecedented and 
solemn experiences, the interior nature of many a life, which 
had believed itself hopelessly condemned to thoughtlessness or 
frivolity, was brought to light, and the hidden possibilities of 
daring or consecration disclosed, as by a searchlight from the 
battle line. Young men as they swung together down our 
streets; young women as they gave themselves to service; 
millions of homes maintained in serenity and patience, such 
as they never could have believed within their power,—sad- 
dened, indeed, to have their boys in danger, but not so sad as 
they would be if their boys did not want to go:—what a new 
look was in their eyes; what a new purpose in their wills; 
_what a sudden disclosure of the secret aims of many a heart, 
hidden hitherto from those hearts themselves, and, to their 
own surprise, abruptly and solemnly revealed! The fact is 
that the same war which brought to light the worst in human 
nature revealed also the best, and in an unprecedented degree 
showed people to themselves just as they were. If, in the secret 
aims of their hearts, even below self-recognition, they had been 
coarse or merciless, then this unexampled crisis stripped away 
the fiction of civilization, and they stood before the world 
naked and unashamed. If one was at heart a slacker or a quit- 
ter or a dreamer, if his motto was “Safety first’ instead of 
“Service first,” then the searching circumstances of war, though 
they might not reveal to one’s neighbor the secret aims of one’s 
own heart, forced the truth into his own consciousness, and he 
knew himself a man without a country. If, on the other hand, 
there was, beneath the habits of thoughtlessness or self-indul- 
gence, an underlying capacity for self-abnegation and _ sacri- 
fice, then the vast emergency disclosed this unsuspected mag- 
nanimity or heroism. Giving of money became unstinted and 
glad; giving of life became inevitable and unconstrained. It 
was not one’s duty only that was discovered; it was one’s self. 


- Much might be lost in this huge calamity, but millions of Amer- 


icans, with a sense of glad surprise, found their own souls. 
They had been living on the surface of their lives, like men who 
build their town among the Californian hills, unconscious that 
there is gold under their feet. Then came the storm, the land- 
slide, the earthquake, bringing with it dreadful disaster, but 
it washed away, or rent asunder, the surface of things, and 
revealed the wealth which had been all the while lying below. 


ry 


It is the same to-day, as another Christmas comes to a world 
still crushed by the desolating consequences of war. This can- 
not be for any thoughtful Christian a merry Christmas. The 
fearful destitution of great areas of the world, the irremediable 

loss of millions of the choicest youth, the cry of the dying chil- 


- 


dren, the chaos of governments, and—worse than all—the moral 


; degeneration which has fastened on the world like a vast and 
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contagious epidemic,—all these signs of the time chasten our 
celebration, and make the angelic message of peace and good- 
will seem a lingering echo of a happier age. Little children in 
their blessed innocence may look up into the unclouded face of 
the infant Jesus as he nestles in Simeon’s arms, and offer him 


‘songs and smiles and little gifts of love; but for those who 


realize the tragedy of the time it is a sterner figure which 
surveys the world to-day,—the figure of Christ the Judge, stand- 
ing—as his statue here and there was left standing above the 
ruins of a church in France,—as though that watching image 
spoke across the years: “I have many things to judge of you. 
The words that I have spoken, the same shall judge you in the 
last day.” Never was there such a time as this for self- 
serutiny and self-confession before that judge of souls. “Our 
iniquities are before thee,’ we may cry with the Psalmist; 
“our secret sins in the light of thy countenance.” Never were 
the secret aims of men or nations laid so bare. Each motive 
of self-interest obstructing the common good, each reluctant 
loyalty or backward-looking regret, rises under the compulsion 
of the time, out of the subconscious self, and confronts its con- 
fessor with open shame. 

It is no gay and festive celebration, then, which awaits us. 
The aged Simeon said to the mother of Jesus, as he stood before 
her with her child, “A sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul”; and that is what is happening to-day. A sharp sword 
of self-examination is piercing through the recklessness and 
thoughtlessness of the world, and searching out the secret aims 
of many hearts. How about my money? one must, as never 
before, ask himself. Are its uses ready for the judgment of 
Christ? As the prodigious needs of the suffering world crowd 
upon one, until they seem like highwaymen who say, “Your 
money or your life,’ how large a ransom is one ready to pay 
for the right to live in a world not yet secure? How much shall 
one give in exchange for his life? What indeed would life be 
worth if the world be unredeemed? Such are the thoughts in 
many a heart which prompt the unprecedented distribution of 
money which this winter is witnessing. A world on the edge 
of bankruptcy is, at the same time, revealing in an unprece- 
dented degree the capacity for generosity and magnanimity 
which many a giver has not hitherto dreamed was at his com- 
mand. How about my country? one asks again. Is it to be 
consumed by the flame of its own prosperity, or is it to be puri- 
fied by the fire? Having won a war in arms, are we to sur- 
render to the more subtle and corrupting forces of commercial- 
ized and materialized desires which attack a world at peace? 
Haye we been cleansed, as the strong phrase of the early Chris- 
tiams says, by the shedding of blood? And how about my re- 
ligion? one asks again. Is it to be, as it has so often been, a 
matter of intellectual consent and social conformity ; or is there 
to emerge, out of this colossal experience which the world has 
endured, a new need of God, a fresh reality in prayer, a greater 
simplicity in faith, and a new discrimination between the per- 
manent and the transient in religion, which will care less for 
creeds than for character, for sects than for service, for in- 
ae than for consecration, and for Christology than for 

rist? 

ik 


What a strange way is this to keep the Christmas festival,— 
through the searching of one’s own heart! Yet this was what 
was originally foretold, as the first effect of the coming of 
Jesus; and though it surely means confession and contrition 
to-day, it may mean also gratitude and praise. Never, it must 
be confessed, was there so riotous a demonstration of the loose 
desires that are hidden in the heart of the world; but never, 
thank God, has it become, on the other hand, so plain that there 
are depths of magnanimity and compassion which the frivolity 
and selfishness of the time cannot hide, and which encourage 
one to believe that the heart of America is still unspoiled and 
sound. Neyer, it is true, was there a more unblushing lust of 
money-getting ; but never, on the other hand, was there such an 
unstinted volume of money-giving. Never was there so quick 
a response to the call for public service, or so clear a recogni- 
tion that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. Is not this enough to justify, if 
not a merry, yet a thankful Christmas? Slack in citizenship 
we have been, undisciplined in temper, materialized in desire; 
yet here are these possibilities hidden within the nation’s life, 
inherited from earlier generations which crossed the sea and 
dared the wilderness for freedom’s sake; a deposit of idealism 
which had not been drawn on in times of prosperity, but which 
may now prove sufficient for our needs, and which is accessible 
to us all. Down into the contentions and distresses of the 
world to-day looks the patient but confident Jesus,—not this 
year the Babe of Bethlehem, but the Master who knows what 
is In man; not this year the Child, but the Judge; and before 
his searching eyes the thoughts of many hearts, with their 
secret aims and their unutilized possibilities, are undisguisedly 
and unreservedly revealed. 


+ 
‘ 
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The Longest Days of All 
MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s strange to hear the grown-ups say 
In such a very careless way, 

“The shortest days of all are here,— 
They always come this time of year.” 
(They act as if they don’t remember 
That they are talking of December.) 


No matter if the sun is late, 

And doesn’t rise till nearly eight. 
I’m sure the grown-ups are all wrong; 
The days seem forty hours long! 

The reason’s plain; it’s just because— 
It’s nearly time for Santa Claus! 


How Santa Claus Came 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

Priscilla’s grandfather was an instruc- 
tor in a state university; that shows that 
he was a learned man. He was called 
“Professor.” Once the President of the 
United States invited him to come visit- 
ing at the White House in Washington be- 
cause he knew so much about the stars 
and everything in the sky. He called the 
stars by name, and you would think he 
had once lived in the Milky Way, he 
could tell you so much about it. Great 
men from all over the world came to call 
on Priscilla’s grandfather, and he talked 
with them all as easily as Priscilla talked 
with Tommie Perkins through the back 
fence at home. Wise men from every- 
where seemed to think that there was 
nothing about the sun, moon, and stars 
and all the heavenly hosts that Priscilla’s 
grandfather didn’t know; and yet Priscilla 
was deeply disappointed in this wonderful 
man, because she, seven-year-old Priscilla, 
had discovered that he didn’t know it all. 

Here it was, Christmas Eve, and he had 
said nothing about the Star in the Hast, 
about the angels who came winging their 
way to earth to sing on the hills of Judea, 
because a Babe was born at Bethlehem: 
he had not even mentioned Santa Claus 
and flying reindeer on this most wonderful 
night of the year. There had been plenty 
of chance, too, because Priscilla and her 
dignified white-haired grandfather had 
dined alone. It had been a long and dreary 
meal, too, with the colored boy who waited 
on table in a hurry to have it over with, 
because he and the other servants were 
given a holiday that evening. The house- 
keeper had gone home in the afternoon to 
make merry with her beautiful grand- 
children. She wished to take Priscilla 
with her, but grandfather had said no, 
it might be necessary for him to take the 
little girl to the hospital before the dawn. 

The housekeeper understood, and tears 
came in her eyes as she kissed the little 
girl and said to her that they would see 
next day what could be done about 
Christmas. 

Priscilla didn’t understand. She knew 
that her mother had been taken suddenly 
ill with appendicitis and that she had been 
taken to the university hospital, and she 
knew that her father, who was once grand- 
father’s little boy in this same big house, 
long years before grandma died, had gone 
to the hospital to stay all night; he had 


"| housekeeper. 
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brought her to grandfather’s house and 
left her in his care. Mother had said at 
the last, “Be a good little girl, my darling,” 
and father had said, ‘Be a brave little 
girl and obey your grandfather.” That 
was all; not a word about Christmas Eve. 

They might have known that Priscilla 
would be a good little girl just before 
Christmas, anyway. They might have 
known, too, that Priscilla would be good 
for the sake of her mother, although the 
little girl didn’t know the meaning of 
appendicitis; it was a new word to her. 

It seemed strange, though, that they had 
all forgotten the meaning of Christmas 
Eve to a little child—all of them but the 
It was bad enough to be 
away from home on Christmas Hye, sep- 
arated from her father and mother, with- 
out even a mention of Santa Claus. 
Worst of all, Priscilla had heard her 
grandfather tell the nurse at the hospital, 
speaking over the telephone, that he 
should sit up all night and wait for news. 
Now it is well known that Santa Claus 
does not care to meet the man of the 
house, up and dressed at midnight, when 
he comes down the chimney on Christmas 
Hye; and-how could he come down the 
chimney if there should be a fire in the 
grate? Priscilla hoped that if her grand- 
father did sit up all night he would stay 
in his study and let the fire go out in 
the living-room. 

She went to bed at eight o’clock. She 
said her prayers at grandpa’s knee and 
he didn’t seem to listen to a word she 
said when she prayed for gifts to take to 
little -sick children in the hospital and 
besought our Lord to take good care of 
her mother and send her home quickly 
“all cured.” At last, just as grandfather 
had covered her with too many blankets 
and was leaving the room, Priscilla called 
after him,— 

“Q grandpa, don’t you suppose Santa 
Claus will know I am here and come down 
your chimney to-night?” 

Grandfather didn’t smile as he answered 
thoughtlessly : “Well, if he does, I’ll have 
a good look at him. Good-night, Priscilla. 
Go to sleep like a good little girl.” 

Priscilla couldn’t go to sleep; she kept 
thinking of her dear mother and her 
father, and their beautiful Christmases 
at home, until she was so lonely and home- 
sick it is no wonder that she cried and 
cried into her pillow. Suddenly the little 
girl remembered that this strange night, 
for the first time in her life, she had for- 
gotten to hang up her stocking! She 
wondered how she could have been so care- 
less; she must hang hér stocking at once. 

Priscilla slipped out of bed and by the 
light in the hall found her stockings. A 
minute later, her grandfather, who was 
sitting in front of the fireplace in the big 
living-room, saw a little girl in her nightie 
coming softly toward him. He was sitticg 
in a huge chair in front of a roaring fire, 
with the tips of his fingers together. It 
was strange to see grandfather sitting 
like that and doing nothing. 

“What is the trouble, Priscilla?” he 
inquired. 

“I—I forgot to hang my stockings,” she 
answered. 

“Why, that is right,” he said, “hang 


_them here by the fire so they will be nice 
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and warm in the morning. You may dress 
yourself right here on this rug—good 
idea!” 


“Oh, but I am thinking of Santa Claus,” 


wailed the child. ‘I—I’m afraid he won’t 
come down this chimney with such a fire 
burning !” 

“Tf he does, I'll make him unload his 
whole pack,” grandpa answered. “I'd for- 
gotten about him.” Then he helped Pris- 
cilla hang both stockings, but he spoke 
and acted like a man in a dream, because 
he was thinking of appendicitis instead of 
why children hang stockings by the fire- 
place on Christmas Eve. He carried 
Priscilla back to bed, and this time he 
kissed her good-night and said, “Don’t 
worry, little one, don’t worry”; and back 
he went to the fire to worry and worry 
and worry because he couldn’t help it. 

Priscilla, though, feeling comforted, fell 
asleep, thinking one minute that angels 
were in the room and that she heard the 
rustle of their wings, and feeling sure the 
next minute that she heard the bells of 
fleeting reindeer in the air outside. 

Suddenly Priscilla was awakened by the 
distinct ringing of the front-doorbell. She 
sat straight up in bed and listened; the 
few minutes she had been asleep seemed 
hours. She heard grandfather walk down 
the long hall. He opened the front door. 
No one spoke. Grandfather closed the 
door after a minute of silence and started 
back to the living-room. Opposite Pris- 
cilla’s door he paused. 

“Who was it?’ she inquired. 

“There was no one at the door,” he 
answered; “no one in sight.” 

“Then it was Santa Claus!” the child 
exclaimed. “He cannot come down the 
chimney, so he came to the door and he 
gave just one ring. Next time he does it, 


grandpa, do please go faster and let him” 


ce” 

“I certainly shall,’ grandpa promised. 
“Now cuddle down and go to sleep again.” 

Priscilla tried to keep awake that time 
to see what would happen next, but she 
couldn’t do it. 

Grandpa, however, was wide awake, and 
now he had something to think of besides 
about Priscilla’s mother at the hospital, 
whose life was hanging by a thread, as 
the surgeon explained ; an operation might 
save her, but there was little hope. What 
interested Priscilla’s grandfather was this: 
a light blanket of snow had fallen in that 
Southern city and covered the front porch, 
yet, although the old-fashioned bell had 
sent one clear peal through the house, 
there was not a sign of a footprint on the 
snow. Grandfather was mystified. 

Perhaps an hour later the bell rang 
again. Grandfather hastened to the door, 
with Priscilla shivering with cold and ex- 
citement close behind him. The window 
was open in her room, and the night was 
chilly. 

“Run back, child, run back,’ cautioned 
grandfather. He opened the door; there 
was no one there and not a track in the 
snow. 

“It was Santa Claus, I know it, I know 
it!” the little girl exclaimed. 
like him to come to every house in the 
world where there is a child like me that'll 
divide everything with poor children! 
You'll see, grandfather, that before morn- 


“It is just 


‘one in our family—good-night.” 


the floor. 


Merry Christmas to every boy and 
girl! We haven’t Santa Claus’s magic 
ack bulging with gifts—would we had! 
but we who bring you stories have a 
Magic Inkwell! We who dip our pens 
into the magic ink have had such good 
times that we want you to share in them. 
Does something dance inside your head 
about which you have always wanted to 
hear a story? We’re pretty sure we 
know that very story. Write a little 
letter to the Editor of The Home and give 
the name of your story-to-be. This will 


ing Santa Claus will get in this house 
somehow and leave me two stockings full 
of gifts and things for poor children be- 
sides. Now I am going to cover up my 
ears and sleep so I can wake up early 
in the morning. Good-night, grandpa 
dear. Merry Christmas!” 

After -the man went back to the fire 
she called again in shrill glad tones, 
“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
grandpa, to all the world, and to every 
After 
that there was no more heard from 
Priscilla until grandpa awakened her in 
the Christmas dawn. 

Meantime perhaps another hour passed 
and the bell rang again! No one was 
there; there were no tracks in the snow. 
Another interval of time, the bell rang 
again! No one there; no tracks in the 
snow. ; 

At last grandfather began to think seri- 
ously of Santa Claus, and suddenly he 
realized how blind they had all been be- 
cause of the shadow hanging over their 
Christmas Eve. But a child must not 
suffer too, not if he could help it. No 
child in grandfather’s house had ever be- 
fore faced a cheerless Christmas morning. 
When grandfather had come fully to his 
senses, he walked to the telephone and 
talked with two leading merchants of that 
town and told them to send to the side 
entrance of his house the finest gifts and 
books in their shops suitable for a seven- 
year-old girl, and a general assortment 
of toys for “poor children’”—and “never 
mind the expense”! 

All night at intervals that front-doorbell 
kept ringing, fainter and fainter at last, 
until in the early hours of Christmas 
morning it was but a tinkle; still there 


-were no tracks in the snow. 


At dawn, though, the latch-key turned 
in the door and a hasty step sounded in 
the hall. Grandpa sprang to his feet, and 
there stood his own son, Priscilla’s father. 
His face was beaming with joy. 

“Merry Christmas!” was his greeting. 
“The best of news!” Priscilla’s father ex- 
claimed. “She is living, she will live! 
The operation was successful—there is 
every chance for her recovery! But father, 
we forgot all about our poor little tad’s 
Christmas stockings, and’— 

“Old Santa Claus didn’t,” Grandpa in- 
terrupted, and waved his hand toward the 
fireplace, where two stockings bulged with 
mysteries, and gifts were piled high up on 
‘No, sir, Santa Claus didn’t 
forget—you may depend on that old fellow 
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erry Christmas to Every Boy and Girl! 


happen: Pop into the Magic Inkwell will 
go all the names. We will dip our pens, 
and out will come the stories,—some of 
them, if not all. 

Why not all? To make stories that will 
drip off pen-points of their own accord,— 
and those are the only stories worth 
having,—the titles must mix with the 
magic ink. Who can tell which stories- 
to-be will come out of the Magic Ink- 
well as full-fledged stories? Do your 
best and the Inkwell will do its best. If 
your story-to-be shouldn’t turn into a 


every time! No, you mustn’t go for that 
baby, your clothes are too cold! Let me!” 

And he went, skipping. ‘Merry Christ- 
mas, Priscilla!’’ he called, as he snatched 
her, blankets and ali, from her bed, to 
carry her, winking and blinking and rub- 
bing her eyes, into the warm, bright liv- 
ing-room. 

“Oh, Merry Christmas to all the world!” 
she shouted when she saw those stock- 
ings. “He came, he came! I knew he’d 
come! Is mother getting well this lovely 
Christmas morning?” she asked her father, 
before she touched a gift. 

“Mother is getting well!’ father an- 
swered, and then he danced around the 
living-room, and behaved the way Tommy 
Perkins did when his side beat at a ball- 
game! Oh, but those three had a gay 
time! The housekeeper could scarcely be- 


lieve her eyes and her ears when she came | 


in to get breakfast. 
After breakfast, Priscilla’s father and 


grandfather made a secret examination of | 


the front-doorbell. They found that a huge 
spider had spun a thick web, for reasons 
of her own they could not understand, 
around and around the inside of that old- 
fashioned doorbell. It was the kind of 
bell that worked by the turning of a knob. 
When the spider stepped on the slender 
spring of the bell, down it went with the 
weight of her heavy body; when she 
stepped off, “Ding!” said the bell. The 
two men had a merry laugh, but they 
didn’t tell Priscilla just then what amused 
them so much. 

And at the hospital that day a radiant 
child said to her mother in the minute 
in which she was allowed to say any- 
thing :— 

“Oh, mother dear, Santa Claus played 
a big joke on grandpa! And you ought 
to see my presents! We have brought a 
bushel-basket full to give to children in the 
hospital! I never had so many to divide 
before in my life! Merry Christmas to 
everybody in the world; and most of all 
to mothers and children in hospitals!” 

And that’s all for now. 


The Lap-dog’s Christmas Overcoat 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Extra! Extra! All about the big fire!” 
shouted Jimsy,—a small newsboy at a sub- 
way entrance on Boston Common. 

“Herald! Globe! Herald? Yes, sir!” 
shouted Bill, a newsboy of equal size and 
alertness not three feet away. The hands 
of the clock on the brick church on the 
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story-that-is you’ll know it didn’t hap- 
ore to be just right to mix with the magic 


Another thing. Of course you will not 
expect all your stories-to-be to turn into 
stories within one week or two. All real 
magic takes time! Aren’t secrets at 
Christmas as good as gifts? It makes us 
happy to share with you all the secret of 
our Magic Inkwell, and we hope it makes 
you happy, too. 

Merry Christmas, and many of them, 
to every boy and girl! 


corner said five o’clock, the hour when 
business was briskest for Jimsy and Bill. 

“Hope it stops snowing, and freezes to- 
night,’ said Jimsy to his brother-in-trade 
during a momentary lull. 

“Me, too,” said Bill, in perfect under- 
standing. “Soaks through your soles— 
Herald! Globe! Were you are, sir,’ and 
two more pennies slid into his pocket. 

“Whew! Feel that warm gust of air 
that blew up the stairs just then?’ asked 
Jimsy, darting back to Bill’s side after 
making half a dozen sales. “S’pose some 
of these people find warm houses every 
night when they get home. Extra! All 
about the big fire!” he sang out cheerily. 
“Sounds warm, anyway,” he added, chuck- 
ling, and pulling a dingy cap as far as pos- 
sible over his blue ears. “Herald, sir? 
Sold out. Here, Bill! Herald!” 

The hands of the clock on the brick 
church on the corner said six o’clock. 
“Sold out?” asked Bill. “Just two more? 
There you are. Now come on, let’s go 
down to that window we've been looking 
in every night and do our Christmas 
shopping.” 

“What do you s’pose I saw to-day?” de- 
manded Jimsy, two cold hands thrust deep 
in his pockets. “I was outside Martin’s— 
you know that big shop where all the 
automobiles wait outside,—and up rolls a 
dark blue one, and out steps a lady all 
dressed up in furs,—you’ve seen ’em,—and 
under her arm sticks out the head of one 
of those brown snub-nosed lap-dogs,—Pom- 
something-or-other, you call ’em. And I’d 
just sold my last paper and I followed 
her in.” 

“You didn’t!’ said Bill. 

“IT don’t look so bad,” said Jimsy, de. 
fensively, “not before my clothes get 
soaked through.” 

“But what’d you do it for?” asked Bill. 

“That’s it,’ -said Jimsy, chuckling de. 
lightedly. ‘“Wouldn’t you have followed 
anybody that said to a dog: ‘Well, did it 
shiver! Well, we’ll buy it a sweater, yes, 
we will!” 

“Crazy?” asked Bill. 

“Just what I thought,” said Jimsy, “so 
I followed her. And we all step in an 
elevator, me with my cap off, and up we 
shoot. ‘Dogs’ goods,’ says the lady, and 
if the elevator girl didn’t say after her, 
‘Dogs’ goods, ninth floor.” The two little 
newsboys scurrying through the white 
storm burst into joyous laughter. 

“Out we get at nine,’ went on Jimsy, 
‘nobody stopping me ’cause I acted as if 
I knew where I was going, and the lady 
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headed for a big glass case, and what do 
you guess was inside it?” 

“Collars, yellow leather, 
knobs on ’em,” hazarded Bill. 

“Collars!” scoffed Jimsy. ‘Well, there 
might have been some, but I didn’t notice 
‘em, and neither would you if you'd seen 
sweaters and hoods and goggles and shoes 
and’— 

“T don’t believe it,” 
‘not for dogs.” 

“That’s what I’m telling you,” said 
Jimsy, “for dogs. And the girl behind the 
counter was the pleasantest you ever saw, 
and she asked me,—sort of one side,—did 
I want anything, and’— 

“And you had to go?” asked Bill, regret 
in his voice. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Jimsy, “’cause I 
said right out—sort of one side—that I'd 
never seen any dog-things before and 
could I just look at ’em a minute, and she 
smiled and said she’d never seen any either 
till a few weeks before, and yes, I could.” 

Bill sighed enviously. “Well, and the 
lady,” he prompted. ‘“What’d she buy?” 

“Just what I was going to tell you,” said 
Jimsy. “She stood that little silky, snub- 
nosed dog up on the counter and said, ‘He 
felt the cold so in the car that I want 
him fitted to a nice warm sweater or an 
overcoat. Now what color would you 
advise?’ ”’ 

Bill’s laugh rang out at Jimsy’s mincing 


with shiny. 


said Bill, decidedly, 


imitation. “What'd the girl say?” 
“She said: ‘Sweaters are cheaper than 
overcoats. Here’s a green one, would you 


like that? And she said (the lady in the 
fur coat, I mean), ‘Oh, I don’t care about 
it being cheaper,—I’m sure an overcoat 
must be better!” 

“Overcoat!” mocked Bill, his shoulders 
hunched almost to his ears, against the 
driving storm, 

“Yes, sir, an overcoat,” went on Jimsy. 
“And she said it was her own pet’s Christ- 
mas present, and it had two little pockets 
in it.” 

“Tt. didn’t!’ expostulated Bill. 
for?” 

“Tt did,” repeated Jimsy, “and it cost 
twelve dollars,—I saw her put down the 
bills.” 

“Whew !” 
ment. 

“And then she said,” continued Jimsy, 
joyously, “she said: ‘Why, you have moc- 
ecasins for dogs, haven’t you! I never 
saw any before. Tiddle-de-Winks must 
have a pair! Have you his size? You 
see, his feet are very small!’ ” 

“T s’pose she bought him golf stockings, 
too,” commented Bill, with scorn. 

“The girl didn’t have his size, so he 
didn’t get his moccasins,’ gurgled Jimsy. 
““They’re for hunting-dogs,’ says the girl, 
‘to wear if their feet get sore hunting in 
the stubble-fields. Other dogs don’t need 
’em, not ever,’ says the girl, as if. she was 
disgusted. And the lady says: ‘But why 
Shouldn’t other dogs wear them? How 
much are they? Couldn’t I have a pair 
made to order?’ And the girl says, ‘They’re 
six dollars a set,’ and that she couldn’t 
have any made to order. And then she 
Says, smiling at me as if we were old 
chums, “There are lots of boys you can 
buy shoes for, though.’ You don’t think 
she saw how bad mine were, do you, Bill? 


“What 


was Bill’s whistling com- 
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They don’t look so bad in the morning, 
when they’re shined a little.” ; 
“What'd she say?” asked Bill. 
“J just told you what she said,” an- 
swered Jimsy. “She was the pleasantest 
girl I’— 


“Oh, I mean the lady with Tiddle-de- 


Winks,” said Bill. “What’d she say?” 

“She said she wished she could have got 
the moccasins too, ’cause she didn’t think 
just an overcoat was much of a Christmas 
present, and then she put the green over- 
coat on her dear brown pet, and he 
growled at her when the hair under his 
chin got caught in the buckle, and she 
tucked him under her arm and they went 
down in the elevator.” 

“And you, too,” said Bill. 

“No, I didn’t,” went on Jimsy, “’cause 
the girl smiled at me, and told me—sort 
of one side—to wait a minute, so I waited, 
and when the lady in the furs and Tiddle- 
de-Winks-dear got in the elevator, the 
girl’s cheeks got pink all of a sudden, and 
what do you think she said? Well, I don’t 
know why she did, but she said, sort of 
fierce, as if she meant it hard: ‘Glad 
you’re gone! Glad you’re gone! I wish 
they’d never put me in this department!’ 
I know, it was funny, wasn’t it? But any- 
way, that’s what she said, and then she 
laughed at me and her cheeks got pinker 
still, and she said, ‘Guess I’m not any 
older than you are, and I don’t know 
what she meant by that, either, and she 
showed me all the things I told you 
*bout in the glass case, and she said: ‘We 
wouldn’t treat dogs so and make them 
ridiculous, if we could, would we? But 
boys’ ’— 

“What did she mean by that?’ asked 
Bill. 

“T don’t know what she meant—much— 
by anything she said,” admitted Jimsy. 
“Only she was so pleasant you felt like 
chums. And then we talked about the 
storm and Christmas, and she asked, if I 
had the price of a dog’s sleep what 
would I buy”— 

“What'd you say? How could you spend 
twelve dollars for Christmas?” 

“Wasy,” said Jimsy, loftily. “Maybe you 
don’t know kiddie-cars cost four dollars 
and ninety-seven cents. Why shouldn’t 
our baby like one? Yours would, too, you 
know it. 
‘em is no reason they wouldn’t like ’em, 
is it? And my mother’s always wanted a 
red geranium in the kitchen window,— 
you know that window where the sun 
comes in a little while. She’s wanted it 
ever since I can remember. Wouldn’t it 
s’prise her to get one! Red’s for Christ- 
mas, too. But I was telling you "bout the 
girl. She said she’d ask all her friends in 
that big store to buy papers of me if I’d 
stand outside mornings, and then she said 
if I were a little lap-dog maybe somebody 
would bring me to her counter and get 
me a warm sweater and moccasins, and 
*course we both laughed at that; and then 
she found out somehow that we were go- 
ing to do our Christmas shopping to- 
night,—guess I must have told her,—and 
she asked, kind of funny, did I have much 
saved up? and I told her forty-nine pen- 
nies, and she said that was fine, and then 
she said she didn’t have any baby sister,— 
like you and me,—didn’t know any baby at 


Just because they can’t have 
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all that would be hanging up its stockings ; 
and then what do you think she did? 
What do you think she did, Bill?” laughed 
Jimsy, diving deep into a pocket used only 
for special occasions. 

“You know I can’t guess,” said Bill. 


Jimsy jingled something in his pocket 
and under the street-light displayed to 


Bill’s unbelieving eyes two  fifty-cent 
pieces. “I didn‘t want to take ’em,” he 
said, “but she made me—said it would 


seem a lot more like Christmas to her 
if there was a baby’s stocking. And of 
course when she put it that way’— 

“Now can’t you get that red geranium 
for your mother?” asked Bill, brightly. 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Jimsy. 
“Does one cost more’n fifty cents, you 
s’pose?” 

“Wifty cents?’ queried Bill. 
you've got two fifty cents. 


“Why, 
You’ve got a 


dollar.” 
“Why, one’s for you!” said Jimsy, 
blankly. ‘What'd you s’pose I was telling 


you all that story for?’ . 
“No,” said Bill, doggedly. “You said 


yourself you could spend twelve dollars— 


easy. Now you've got one anyway.” 

“Haven’t you got a mother and a baby 
sister yourself?’ demanded Jimsy,’ indig- 
nantly. “And aren’t you the man of the 
family, same’s me? Anyway, think of 
that girl, and she was the pleasantest girl 
you ever saw, Bill. Guess it would seem 
more Christmasy to her yet with two 
babies’ stockings, wouldn’t it? Come on, 
here’s our window! Let’s decide—sure, 
this time—before we go in.” 

“Well,” Bill gave way reluctantly. 
“Well, if you put it that way. But let’s 
go to a flower place first, Jimsy, and ask 
how much red geraniums cost. Let’s both 
get ’em for our mothers if they don’t cost 
more’n fifty cents!” 

“Boo!” shivered Jimsy. “Cold, the min- 
ute you stand still, isn’t it? Never mind, 
mother’s-pet-of-a-Tiddle-de-Winks has a 
nice new green overcoat with pockets in 
it, so he has!” 

And again two shouts of boyish laughter 
rang out on the winter air as two shabby 
little newsboys with shining eyes raced 
for a brightly lighted window in whose 
warmth bloomed white flowers and pink 
flowers and yellow flowers, and—yes—in 
the very back row, small pots of red 
geraniums! 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owm 
homes and in specially ne foster homes. 


Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or s moderate 
sev are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and: bequests from adults are much ne 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presioent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry oe Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. pe tet chor Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey ein 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocu 
Augusta G. Williams, MD. 


PARKER -B. FIELD, Gawenan Secervany, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Boys’ Night at Unity House 


Are you playing the game of life? Are you 
loyal to the Captain > 


EH. BIGELOW THOMPSON 


A few more meetings like the one held 
last Sunday night in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass., and Thomas Jefferson’s hope “that 
every young man now living will die a 
Unitarian” will be realized! 

If you had the good fortune to be there, 
you don’t need to read about it; if you 
weren’t, no words can adequately picture 
the auditorium and the overflow meeting 
in Steinert Hall, in a way that will make 
you sense the atmosphere of little tads 
sitting on the edges of their chairs, their 
backs never touching the chair-backs, .in- 
dex fingers pointing out chums to fathers, 
Boy Scout salutes, and salvos of applause 
so sincere and so must-be-heeded that the 
veterans of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, who have risen to audiences of pos- 
sibly greater critical faculty, simply had 
to acknowledge that this was the figura- 
tive laurel wreath for their season’s work 
at the meetings given under the auspices 


_of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


But the list is worth while. 


But the programme! 

Secrets of the dressing-rooms of eleyens 
whose games were on page 1 of news- 
papers across the land! Catchers’ signals 
in the major league! How to bring a 
Resolute across the line to victory! The 
thrill when you're one of the varsity eight 
and the shell “begins to pick up under 
you”! And on top of all that, the message 
of what sport means after all, and the big 
question, “Are you playing the game in 
life; are you loyal to the Captain?” 

Douglas M. Bomeisler, Yale’s “All Amer- 
ica” end in 1912, opened the field day by 
telling the future varsity men what they 
were up against in the game of. life, to 
‘hit the line hard, be in every play, don’t 
shirk, don’t fail.” He told his audience 
—and most of it was fifteen years old by 
the time the evening was under way— 
where Lincoln stood, and Roosevelt, and 
that the “clean mind, clean body’ pro- 
gramme is the one to follow, after all. 

Following this “when you get in college” 
introduction, Robert T. Fisher, head coach 
of Harvard’s victorious football teams of 
this and last year, showed how football, 
as played to-day, has all the assets neces- 
sary for success in any other line in life. 
It is no longer, he said, a game to cause 
mothers and fathers to fear for the lives 
of their boys, hut is a character-builder 
unequalled by any other collegiate sport. 

Maybe some of his hearers will remem- 
ber longer the “how” of becéming the best 
drop-kicker in the world, or punter, by 
daily practice, than what football develops. 
“Football,” 


said Coach Fisher, “is a character-builder 


because it shows what discipline means, 


that co-operation is essential, that self- 


sacrifice, absolute concentration, perse- 


_ yerance, and ambition are its primary de- 


mands, and finally that it develops initi- 
ative of the highest calibre.” 

We hepe that none of the boys have gone 
out and spilled the secrets of catchers’ 


signals in the big league despite Judge 


Kenneth L. Nash’s warning. Speaking on 


a routine day with a major league base- 
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ball team, Judge Nash, Brown captain 
and former shortstop on the Cleveland 
Americans, made it clear that baseball is 
not all play, and that hard work, “skull 
meetings,” and practice, practice, practice, 
make up the day of the men who face 
the crowds of a summer afternoon. 

In pointing out that one must play with 
the mind as well as the limbs, Judge Nash 
took the audience into his confidence and 
tipped off some of Connie Mack’s “inside 
stuff,’—the way to get the low down on 
the team that plays to-morrow, the squeeze 
play, and much more. We all know now 
what a “shy-foot’” is, and the ‘bean ball.” 

Came Charles Francis Adams, former 
mayor of Quincy, treasurer of Harvard 
University, and the great skipper of the 
winning cup defender Resolute, who told 
of the tensity of international yacht races, 
of crews trained to unswerving obedience 
and unquestioning loyalty, of instant de- 
cisions that made or lost for victory mid 
spume and the whistle of the sea winds 
through the lines. 

Leverett Saltonstall, captain of the Har- 
vard Henley crew, winner of the grand 
challenge cup in England in 1914, stroked 
the boys through a four-mile course in a 
varsity eight. The lads all know now 
why English crew men wear mufflers in 
July, and that they have a longer body 
swing than the Americans and put more 
effort on the “catch.” They know, too, 
how the Germans sit in the shells and that 
maybe the beer they had three times a 
day had something to do with the results 
in four-mile races. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston sum- 
marized the whole programme when he 
added to the cautions and technical ad- 
dresses that went before him the point 
that all these efforts in sport simply go to 
show that life is a big game, the biggest 
game of them all, and that, as each 
branch of sport shows, the winners are 
those who have gone through preparation, 
who have concentrated on their work, and 
who have learned the lesson of co-opera- 
tion. In another form, he put these three 
essentials as getting into condition, find- 
ing the spirit and team-play. 

“Did you ever hear of a team that 
played just to ‘get by’ ever winning any- 
thing?” asked Mr. Perkins. “Did you 
ever hear of a team that broke training, 
winning? Or of any one winning the 
game of life by cheating? It can’t be 
done! All these things you’ve heard to- 
night show that unselfishness, self-sacri- 
fice, and team play are the only rules 
by which to win, even in playing the 
game under the greatest Captain in the 
Greatest Game in life.” 


Mr. Peardon Admitted to Fellowship 


Rev. James Henry Peardon, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States, is hereby commended 
to our ministers and churches. Certificate 
granted October 28, 1920. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 

Mr. Peardon was born September 10, 
1876, at Vernon, P.H.I. He was educated 
in Prince of Wales College, P..I., Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and Tufts College 
(degree S8.T.B. 1901). He was ordained 
at Muncie, Ind., 1902. He held several 
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pastorates in the Congregational denom- 
ination. He is now minister of a Uni- 
versalist church in South Weymouth, 
Mass., and also minister of the Unitarian 
church of South Hingham, Mass. 


Dr. George William Bell 


Rey. Dr. George William Bell, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Stoneham, 
Mass., died November 5, 1920. Dr. Bell 
had long been a leader in civic, religious, 
and community affairs. In his varied 
activities he rendered able public service, 
and his life and character afforded in- 
spiration to many people. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Pearl Clinton Bell. 

Dr. Bell was born in Buffalo, N.Y., April 
8, 1873, the son of James S. and Mary 
(Brown) Bell. His early education was 
gained in the public schools of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; later he was a student at Dick- 
inson College in Carlisle, Pa., and then 
he attended Boston University, from 
which he was graduated with the class 
of 1897. He later received the degrees of 
Master of Arts from Harvard and from 
Boston University in history and philoso- 
phy, and his Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
in 1911. 

Following his studies here, Dr. Bell 
went abroad for a year of special study 
in Edinburgh University in Scotland. For 
five years he was a professor at Olivet 
College in Michigan. About thirteen years 
ago he came Hast, since which time his 
home had been in Stoneham. Under his 
leadership the society prospered. It was 
through Dr. Bell’s efforts in establishing 
the local forum that our townspeople 
have been able to hear many speakers of 
national reputation. Dr. Bell was a writer 
of ability, and contributed to various mag- 
azines. For seven years he served as 
president of the Boston University Alumni 
Association, and was elected to the Boston 
University Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
in 1920. 

In 1899 Dr. Bell married Miss Pearl 
C. Chase of this town, who was his class- 
mate at Boston University. There are 
no children. 

Following prayers at the home, con- 
ducted by Rev. H. L. Pickett, pastor of 
the Unitarian Society at Woburn, funeral 
services were held at the Unitarian 
church, Sunday afternoon, November 7, at 
two p’clock. Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
Rey. William KE. Huntington, ex-president 
of Boston University, officiated. 


A QUIET, ‘not intrusive woman of 53 
wishes to be the only boarding-person in 
a very quiet, really private family of 
steadily few adults only. Single house. 
Bath-room. No “music” whatever. No 
whistling. No tobacco. Room, all-day 
sun. Steady, ample heat. Give details in 
full. Picture. Address A. C. B., care THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 
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A Song of Christmas 
BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN 


Soft the Christmas lights are glowing,— 
Gleaming far across the snow; 

Carols sweet from hearth and altar 
Lead us back to Long Ago: 

Radiant Star illumes the midnight,— 
Glory brighter than the morn 

Glows from Bethlehem’s humble manger,— 
Lo! .The Prince of Peace is born! 


Bright that Star flames down the ages,— 
Through the mystic shadows dim; 
Herald of good-will and gladness,— 
Guiding all to trust in Him! 
Lay aside all care and SOrrow ; 
Grand and sweet from Far Away 
Floats anew the joyous message 
At the dawn of Christmas Day! 


Ring, O bells, beneath the starlight,— 
Peace, good-will, thy silvery chime, 

Flinging wide the sweet-toned echoes 
At this joyous, hallowed time! 

All the earth with strife is weary ; 
Out of darkness of the Night 

Swings the world from out the shadow 
Toward the golden Christmas light! 


Order in the Church School 


Experience of Rev. Mr. Bowden in develop- 
ing a spirit of reverence among 
his boys and girls 


The conditions which small Unitarian 
church schools confront are often in them- 
selves a source of disorder. 

Two or three of these which the writer 
has observed are typical of the rest. 
There is no adult class. Not a man in 
the congregation is connected with the 
school or ever visits it. The boys and 
girls are uninterested and therefore noisy. 
They seem to enjoy causing trouble to 
those who are trying to conduct the school; 
and this from no real fault of their own. 
As a result, the spirit of reverence, of 
religious devotion, is almost wholly lack- 
ing. Rey. Ernest J. Bowden faced condi- 
tions like these in two of his schools and 
changed them in a very short time. Here 
is the method which produced the results. 

The schoolroom is so arranged that the 
pupils are seated on three sides of a hol- 
low square, with the piano and leader’s 
desk on the fourth side. At each end of 
the lines a sentinel, one of the older boys 
of the schiool, is placed. In the service 
of worship the leader takes but a small 
part. He calls on the sentinel of the 
first post to announce the hymn, which he 
does, reading the first verse distinctly. 

After the singing of the hymn the leader 
calls on the sentinel of the second post 
to lead the school in a responsive Psalm. 
The sentinel of the third post is asked to 
lead the reading from the New ‘Testa- 
ment; while to ‘the sentinel of the fourth 
post is assigned the poem, of which he 
reads two lines, the school responding 
with the next two. 

These readings are followed by the 
school in unison under the direction of the 
leader. This is the only part of the ser- 
vice he takes without calling on the sen- 
tinels to lead. 

After the prayer, the school still stand- 
ing, there are questions on our faith, jour 
Covenant, a rule of conduct and a message 
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of religion, to which the sentinels in turn 
give answer and each answer is repeated 
by the school. Aother hymn is sung, and 
a story or talk follows, when desired, be- 
fore the pupils pass to the clagses. 

The closing service, besides a hymn 
and the offering, contains a responsive 
ritual between the leader and the four 
sentinels, in which each answers one ques- 
tion on the conduct of this group toward 
their teachers, their parents, and their 
comrades in play. The closing question 
is :— 

“LEADER: Sentinel of the fourth post, 
what is the closing duty of this service? 

“SENTINEL 4: To retire from the school- 
room quietly, and in good order.” 

The benediction follows, given by the 
school in unison. 

The elements which this service con- 
tains are to some extent based on the 
ritual of -a lodge. The first service pre- 


pared by the minister on this plan has] 


been in use several months and is just 
now replaced by a second on a similar 
plan but with different hymns, Old and 
New Testament selections, and poem. 

By engaging the participation of the 
older pupils in the conduct of the service 
their interest was at once secured. They 
were doing something important. They 
were no longer on a level with the little 
children, but were invested with dignity 
and responsibility. From the very first 
Sunday when they took part in the service, 
their conduct and that of the entire school 
was above reproach. 

Another advantage secured is leader- 
ship in the school by men of the congre- 
gation. The printed service shows so 
plainly what is expected from the leader 
that they do not hesitate to assume the 
duty when requested. Thus far, eighteen 
men of the church have acted as leaders, 
lending their influence to the work of the 
church school. The older boys no longer 
think of it as a place suited only to “the 
women and the kids.” , 

“Junior Church Service” is the title 
given the printed order. The name itself 
adds dignity. From its introduction a 
spirit of order, attention, and reverence 
has prevailed. 

Printed copies of either of the two ser- 
vices, at their cost, ten cents each, postage 
extra, may be obtained by addressing Rev. 
Ernest J. Bowden, Milford, N.H. Mrs. 
Bowden, wife of the minister, and super- 
intendent of one of the two schools, is 
prepared to go to schools on request, to 
demonstrate the method. 

This form of the service of worship is 
heartily commended to small schools where 
there is an embarrassing discrepancy in 
the ages of the pupils. 


New York News Notes 
M. A. B. 
Ill 


The conference secretary reports most 
encouraging news from all New Jersey 
churches. Every one of them has gone 
“over the top” in its Campaign subscrip- 
tion, a record indeed for churches whose 
own financial condition has to be carefully 
managed. Services are being held every 
Sunday in Paterson. In addition to Mont- 
clair taking a Sunday, Passaic has one, the 
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Laymen’s League and The Alliance one, 
while Mr. Hunt stands ready to “fill in” 
should the need arise. ; 

At Hackensack the new minister, Rey. 
Valentine G. Hartman, was installed in 
October, Rey. Earl C. Davis of Lancaster, 
Pa., preaching the sermon, Miss Padgham 
and several of the New York ministers 
taking part in the service. The congrega- 
tions are increasing, and there is every 
prospect that Hackensack will get back to 
the day of Rey. James A. Fairley, when 
the church stood for a great deal in the 
community as well as being a Unitarian 
church for the interest and pleasure of its 
members. 

Ridgewood is holding services regularly 
this fall, and there is every prospect of 
the settlement of a minister before long. 

The church in Summit is hearing candi- 
dates. 


Unity Church, Brooklyn, is feeling very 


happy just now, for their new minister,. 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, is bringing back 
the spirit which for so many years dwelt 
within those walls,—real unity. 

- Mr. Gauld was installed on the evening 
of October 31, the Brooklyn ministers (Mr. 
Springer, Mr. Lyttle, and Mr. Lathrop) 
‘taking part, Dr. Sullivan coming over from 
All Souls and speaking on “The Faith of 
the Liberal Religion.”’ Dr. Brundage, pas- 
tor emeritus, sent his message to the con- 
gregation. 

In his letter from the calendar for No- 
vember, Mr. Gauld says, “Let us join hands 
for Unity, for the community, and for 
God.” 


In the general field of religion, the Ter- 
centenary of the Pilgrims, celebrated in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine under 
the auspices of the Mayflower descendants 
in the State of New York, was significant. 
The dean, Rey. Howard C. Robbins, D.D., 
welcomed the members, and the sermon 
was preached by Bishop Chauncey Brew- 
ster of Connecticut, and the minister of 
the oldest Congregational church in Brook- 
lyn, Rey. John H. Lathrop, was invited by 
Dean Robbins to walk in the procession. 
Mr. Lathrop, who was in Montreal taking 
part in the installation of Rey. Sydney 
B. Snow, gave an instance in that city 
of the independence of an Episcopal clergy- 
man who insisted in taking part in the 
installation and giving a welcome to Mr. 
Snow from the churches, though ordered 
by his bishop not to take part. 


The Marcy Avenue Church in Brooklyn 
has a very broad-minded minister, Dr. 


John M. Moore. A few weeks ago, taking | 


this text, “As my Father hath sent me,even 
so send I you,” he told his congregation 
that the church must be a helper of people, 
a place of refuge for folks in trouble, re- 
gardless of creed, color, or race. “As far 
as I know, the religion of Jesus was non- 
sectarian. Our mission is not to promote 
the Baptist interpretation of ‘religion, but 
the non-sectarian religion of Jesus.” 

Mr. Moore expressed his willingness to 
get in touch with the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish faiths to help develop 


a community interest for the betterment 


of that section of the city. 


{ 
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F THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


The speakers for the week beginning 
December 27 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows : December 27, Rev. James Fairley ; 
December 28, Rey. Abbot Peterson; De- 
cember 29, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson; 
December 30, Rey. Palfrey Perkins; De- 


- cember 31, Rev. Dr. Charles F. Dole; 


December 31, at 8 p.m., service for the last 
night of the year, Rev. Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody. On January 1, 1921, there will 
be no service. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was Sun- 


- day, December 19. Mrs. Livermore attended 


the Unitarian church in Melrose, Mass., 
-and sometimes spoke from its pulpit. Her 
family are now active in all the work of 
the Melrose church. At the morning ser- 
vice, Mrs. Mary Livermore Barrows, Mrs. 
Livermore’s grand-daughter, spoke briefly 
about Mrs. Livermore’s religious views. 
The main celebration was a civic one, held 
at four o’clock, in Memorial Hall. Gover- 
nor Coolidge, Rey. Dr. EH. A. Horton, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell spoke. The 
homestead, now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus H. Peirce, was open to visitors in 
the afternoon. Mr. Peirce is chairman of 
the standing committee of the Melrose 
church. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The Work of their Hands 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its December meeting at the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., with its new president, Mrs. Edgar 
S. Wiers, in the chair. Rev. Dr. William 
L. Sullivan, pastor of All Souls Church, 
New York, made a stirring appeal for the 
members to give, and give liberally, to the 
cause of the destitute and suffering people 
of France. Mme. Paul H. Loyson had told 
,of conditions there, the great need, when 
she spoke before the League at the Novem- 
ber meeting. The collection was $60. 

A month ago, three friends from over- 
seas, Mrs. W. Blake Odgers of England, 
Rey. Rosalind Lee of Wales, and Mme. 
Loyson of Paris, had spoken on ‘“Fellow- 
ship with Liberals Abroad.” The subject 
this month was “Fellowship with Our 
Neighbors at Home.” Dr. J. Herman Ran- 
dall spoke of the mixture of races, with 
their different viewpoints, aims, and en- 
vironment. It was urged that they learn 
the country’s language and laws, and be- 
come acquainted with the best elements of 
American life. Dr. Randall spoke in such 
‘glowing colors of what these foreigners 
had done for this land of their adoption, 

that, as one lady remarked, she almost felt 
like apologizing for being an American, so 
much greater seemed our indebtedness to 
them than theirs to us. The speaker also 
said that almost all our great industries 
are manned by foreigners, and that we 
are carried along in the every-day com- 
~ forts by and through the work of their 


“ aes He ype brotherliness and friend- 
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Mr. Lyttle, pastor of the church, told 
of the happy conditions under which the 
church-members work together, and gave 
to all a most hearty welcome. League 
members wealize the happy choice of Mrs. 
Wiers as president. Her presiding was 
marked with great dignity, extreme cour- 
tesy, and a thorough understanding of the 
duties of her position. 

The next meeting will be held on Janu- 
tary 7, 1921, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Yonkers, N.Y., with Mrs. Abbot 
Allen as speaker, on “Our Sunday-school: 
Laying its Foundation.” Harriet Frances 
Fowler, Chairman of Publicity. 


Parish News Letters 


Pageant Scenes of Christmas Story 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church in Bos- 
ton, Rey. Eugene R. Shippen: Instead of 
the formal morning service Sunday, De- 
ecember 26, this church will witness pag- 
eant scenes representing episodes in the 
Christmas story. The chorus choir, under 
Mr. Thompson Stone, will sing an old 
French carol as a pre-processional in the 
vestry, during which little children, gar- 
landed, representing the Heavenly Host, 
will gather in the chancel. Then will fol- 
low the processional hymn, the noble 
“Veni Emmanuel,’ dating from the thir- 
teenth century. Leading the processional 
will go two cherubim followed succes- 
sively by the crucifer, the four almoners 
with the plates, the twelve Apostles, a 
large group of disciples, the choir, and the 
ministers. After the Psalms for the day, 
a traditional carol, and common prayer, 
screens in the chancel will be drawn aside, 
disclosing the Holy Family attended by 
Saint John and angels, while the church 
school and congregation are _ singing 
“Silent Night” and “What Child’is This?” 
Shepherds will appear bearing fruit, 
flowers, and a gourd of milk, the while 


a 
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Handel’s “Pastorale” is played. The visit 
of the kings with their royal gifts will be 
heralded by the carol “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.” Joseph is apprised by an 
angel of Herod’s purpose and, with Mary 
and the babe, seeks safety in flight, at- 
tended by angels. The offering, for the 
benefit of the European Relief Council, 
will be symbolized by Sorrow, with two 
children at her side, mutely appealing to 
the invisible King and to the congregation. 
The service will close with a representa- 
tion of the “Light of the World” in which 
the twelve Apostles light their candles 
from the central light, the disciples light- 
ing their tapers in turn from the Apostles. 
The line thus formed followed by the 
choir will sing “Adeste Fideles”’ as a 
recessional. The pageant is under the 
direction of Mrs. Shippen, assisted by Miss 
Joy Higgins of Community Service, Inc., 
and Mr. Daniel Brewster of the Normal 
Art School, Boston. 


Eastport One Hundred Years Old 


Eastport, Mer.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. John Baltzly: The one hun- 
dredth anniversary of this society was 
celebrated October 26. There were two 
public services, with a parish supper “in 
between.” ‘The afternoon service was his- - 
torical, g feature 
of it being the reading by Mrs. Charles 
A. Haycock of an unfinished paper of 
William Henry Kilby (compiler and part- 
author of “Eastport and Passamaquoddy,” 
and who died in 1898), entitled “A Fron- 
tier Parish: A Brief Historical Sketch of 
the First Congregational Society in Hast- 
port, by one of its Descendants.” As Mr. 
Kilby’s sketch brought the story down 
only to 1854, it was continued by Mr. 
Baltzly, who read also a poem written 
for the occasion by Quincy Kilby of Brook- 
line, a son of William Henry Kilby. The 
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minister and congregation dedicated two 
antique windows, which were erected by 
Mrs. Lucia Wadsworth Shead—the one 
in memory of her father, Samuel Bartlett 
Wadsworth, the other in memory of her 
husband, Edward Hdes Shead. The parish 
supper brought together delightfully the 
members and their children, and the so- 
ciety’s guests. The evening service was 
memorable. The speakers were Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot and Dr. Alva R. Scott, the 
latter the minister of our church at Ban- 
gor. It was a rare experience to hear 
at one meeting two addresses, both so 
admirable in every way as were the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Scott and Dr. Eliot. The 
programme contained a picture of the 
meeting-house as it was when built (1818- 
19), and one of it as it is now. It was 
rebuilt in 1854-55. Inserted in the pro- 
gramme was a sheet containing the names 
of the ministers, the clerks, the treas- 
urers, and the members of the standing 
committee for the hundred years of the 
society’s life, with the dates of their 
terms of service. One observation made 
by Mr. Baltzly on this sheet was that 
the first ten ministers were all graduates 


of the Harvard Divinity School. The. 


society was incorporated February 15, 
1820. The original meeting-house was ded- 
icated January 13, 1820. 


Pilgrim Costumes 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes: A social entertain- 
ment was held Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 17, in the parish building, to mark 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival of the Pilgrims in New England. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the New 
England Society, was master of cere- 
monies. ‘As an accompaniment to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, scores of members 
of the church appeared in costumes of the 
old Pilgrim days. Edward I. H. Howell, 
Ex-Senator Owen B. Jenkins, Rey. Roger 
S. Forbes, and Mrs. Louis C. Madeira 
were the speakers. The members of the 
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HERE WORSHIP THE ACTIVE BODY OF JAMESTOWN (N.Y.) PEOPLE 


choir, in costume, gave several appropri- 
ate selections. 


Sermon by a Layman 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. J. F. Burkhart: Services 
were resumed the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. Two days later the building commit- 
tee submitted plans for the new church, 
which were accepted. The building com- 
mittee is composed of the following per- 
sons: Miss Nell Farman, chairman; Mrs. 
H. A. Donelson, Mrs. Ethel W. Curtis, 
Mrs. E. D. Johnson, W. R. Botsford, M. L. 
Fenton, C. B. Hiller, F. G. Bushey, A. W. 
Kettle, W. H. Edson, F. B. Bush, N. R. 
Thompson, and M. Merz. The members of 
the Liberal Christian Guild (The Alliance) 
have pledged their society to give $480 
toward the year’s budget. The women 
have added over $400 to the Guild’s bank 
account by various means. At a recent 
meeting of the Guild the following officers 
were elected for the year 1921: president, 
Mrs. H. A. Donelson; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Millie Peterson; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. A. Lawson; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elmer Skinner; corresponding 


secretary, Mrs. W. R. Botsford; treasurer, 
Mrs. EB. D. Johnson. The Adelphian So- 
ciety held a meeting at the home of the 
Misses Isabelle and Hya Kiley, Monday 
evening, November 29, and planned their 
work for the coming year. Miss Alice 
Berg, senior nurse at the Visiting Nurse 
Association, told of the work of that or- 
ganization. Sunday, November ,14, was 
observed as Laymen’s Sunday, and the 
president of the Jamestown chapter of the 
League, Walter H. Edson, preached the 
sermon, which was published in full in 
the Jamestown Hvening News. 


Campaign Benefits Parish 


Marzuporo, Mass.—Second Parish, Rey. 
Ralph E. Conner: Hn route to one of the 
conferences, a leading layman asked if 
anybody knew of a church that was. fifty 
per cent. efficient. .A ministerial neighbor 
answered promptly, “Yes, the Marlboro 
church is ninety-five per cent. efficient.” 
That tribute is not an accurate statement 
of fact, but it indicates an attainable 
ideal. The big thing just accomplished 
has been the raising of the Campaign 
quota plus good measure. The allotment 
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was accepted without a murmur. No at- 
tempt was made to have it reduced though 
we cherish dreams of -refrescoing our 
church and building a parish house. Mr. 
Stillman R. Stevens and his thirty teams 
did the trick in a week, raising over $7,000 
from three hundred and eighty contribu- 
tors. The church school, in charge of 
Mrs. Emily Hall Cook, is increasing in 
size and improving its atmosphere of rey- 
erence and worship. Its purpose is to be 
large in quantity and fine in quality. The 
Y. P. R. U. meets with forty in a class. 
Every month it furnishes an entertainment 
or gives a play. Just now its Saturday 
night “sings” about the piano are proving 
popular. The Laymen’s League has pro- 
jected a programme for the season with 
such opening speakers as James Jackson, 
State Treasurer; Edward A. Filene; and 
Editor Andrews of the Worcester Tele- 
gram. John BH. Rice is its president. A 
series of monthly vespers began December 
5, the Beaumont Male Quartet assisting. 
The New England Trio will furnish music 
for the Christmas service. Mr. Conner 
preached the annual Thanksgiving sermon 
before the united Protestant churches of 
the city. This is a friendly people who 
enjoy one another and like to get together. 
The Campaign has already done the con- 
gregation much good. It has deepened the 
devotion to mother church. As the Ori- 
ental proverb expresses it, “Water poured 
at the roots of the cocoanut-tree returns 
in the milk of the cocoanut.” 


Faith, Memories, and an Installation 


New Beprorp, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Dr. B. Stanton Hodgin: The 
installation service for Dr. Hodgin, on 
November 12, was attended by a large con- 
gregation. The following ministers par- 
ticipated: Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Dean William Wallace 
Fenn, who preached the sermon, Rev. 
Frank BH. Ramsdell, who gave the welcome 
to the city. Dr. Ned A. Stanley of the 
church gave the right hand of fellowship. 
Dean Fenn said: “Faith in man, faith in 
the moral order of the world, faith in 
God,—that has been the faith of these 
churches, often in the face of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation, but they 
have always held to it. It is reassuring 
that from this pulpit in the future, as in 
the past, will go forth the word of faith 
and of encouragement. Let no man go 
hence discouraged or fearful. We talk 
of applied religion, not merely with re 
gard to conditions, but to the mental atti- 
tude we hold toward these conditions of 
life.. It is better described in the words 
of the old hymn as a ‘cheerful courage.’ ” 
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Rey. Dr. Frothingham, once minister of 
the church, said that he never could come 
back to this city, and more especially to 
the Unitarian church, without finding him- 
self in a great flood of memories, and en- 
gulfed in a great tide of emotion. “There 
is never any church in a minister’s life 
like the first church, and never any people 
like the first people whom he serves,” he 
said. Mr. Frothingham recalled that it 
was thirty-one years ago last month that 
he was installed as assistant pastor over 
the society, and he was persuaded that it 
was a very much stronger church now 
than then, and that it is much more in- 
clined to be more of a church than it was 
then. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Settlement 

Newport, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: Sun- 
day, November 7, 1920, Rey. William Saf- 
ford Jones celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of his settlement, and gave an ac- 
count of his stewardship. A large congre- 
gation was present, and at the close of the 
service the communion was administered. 
While minister of the First Parish of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Mr. Jones was called 
to Newport in the summer of 1905. Mr. 
Jones is second to the late Rey. Charles T. 
Brooks, the first minister, in length of 
service. Together Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Jones cover fifty-two out of eighty-five 
years of parish history. In the city Mr. 
Jones is now dean of the clergy. In the 
past fifteen years he has officiated at 86 
baptisms, 45 confirmations, 90 weddings, 
and 206 funerals. He has preached 750 
sermons in his own pulpit, and 250 else- 
where, from Maine to California and from 
Canada to Maryland. He has written many 
articles, and collaborated in the authorship 
of two books, “Getting Together: Essays 
by Friends in Council on the Regulative 
Ideas of Religious Thought,” and “Early 
Religious Leaders of Newport.” WHighteen 
of his sermons have been printed in 
pamphlet form. He has delivered in- 
numerable addresses, patriotic, literary, 
and religious. During his ministry Chan- 
ning Church has expended for general and 
special purposes about $125,000. Mr. Jones 
has tried to be a community servant. He 
has been vice-president and treasurer of 
the Art Association of Newport, and is 
now a member of the council and chairman 
of the lecture committee. He is a member 
of the Board of Reference of the Charity 
Organization Society and vice-president of 
the Society. He is also chaplain of St. 
Paul’s Lodge, No. 14, F.and A. M.,and dur- 
ing the war he was a four-minute man. He 
is a member of the visiting committee in 
the department of English, Brown Univer- 
sity. He has been president of the Minis- 
ters’ Union of Newport. At the annual 
parish meeting of Channing Church, all 
the people stood up and pledged anew their 
loyalty and support. The minister said in 
his anniversary sermon: “The important 
thing is not the length of a man’s ministry, 
but whether it has built his people up in 
truth and righteousness, strengthened and 
enriched their inner life, made them aware 
of God, confirmed their faith in personal 
immortality. Only God knows whether a 
man has failed or succeeded in the min- 
istry of Christ.” 


- 
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Laymen are Ministers 

PrTERBORO, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Wilton HE. Cross: A most interesting and 
inspiring service was held in the historic 
church, Sunday, November 14, when three 
young laymen of the church conducted the 
entire service. Robert H. Walbridge read 
the service and the Scripture and offered 
prayer. Frank B. Hills spoke on the prob- 
lems that face the church. He said that 
church members were in the habit of 
“passing the buck” to the minister, who 
by the very nature of things could not be 
the whole church and solve all its prob- 
lems. Mr. Hills deplored that church | 
membership which was a “check-book 
membership,” and said that thé Laymen’s 
League could be of great assistance in 
increasing church attendance and the 
power of the church generally. J. A. 
Longley, local Campaign chairman, spoke 
briefly on the Campaign. He announced 
that the local church had oversubscribed 
the quota. Such a service as this should 
go far in increasing interest in a denomi- 
nation whose laymen are all ministers, and 
whose ministers are all laymen, all striv- 
ing together for a working religion for 
progressive living. 


A Propitious Pastorate 

PORTLAND, Mr.—First Parish, Rey. Dr. 
Joel H. Metcalf: The installation of Joel 
H. Metcalf, Ph.D., D.D., was _ solem- 
nized by a very impressive and beautiful 
service on October 24, upon his return 
from Transylvania. Those assisting upon 
this occasion were Rey. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, Rey. Dr. 
Edward A. Horton, and Rev. Kirsopp Lake. 
Rey. Messrs. Clarke of Saco, Doremus of 
Kennebunk, and Pratt of Sanford repre- 
sented the Maine churches, while Rey. Dr. 
Hudson of the Free Street Baptist Church 
extended to the new pastor Portland’s wel- 
come and greeting. Rey. Kirsopp Lake, 
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closing an acting ministry with the First 
Parish, urged vigorous and loyal co-opera- 
tion for the Parish’s own interests, to- 
gether with denominational and _inter- 
denominational efforts of real enthusiasm 
and value. A reception and supper were 
given on November 12 to Dr, and Mrs. 
Metcalf and Miss Metcalf at the parish 
house. On November 21 the Sunday-school 
celebrated Harvest Sunday, distributing 
the fruits of the earfh in generous measure 
to the hospitals and to some twenty fami- 
lies. The annual fair was very attractive 
and successful. The women of The Alli- 
ance and parish were most generous and 
~self-sacrificing both of labor and skill. The 
proceeds were more than $1,000. <A total 
of $11,500, or fifteen per cent. beyond the 
quota, testifies to sound Unitarian alle- 
giance and desire to establish and re-estab- 
lish the blessed faith. Mention should be 
made of the fact that Rey. Mr. Pettengill’s 
church, Preble Chapel, completed its quota, 
$500, with zeal and pleasure. This is its 
first missionary work. The Chapel is the 
only other Unitarian church in Portland. 
Dr. and Mrs. Metcalf and their’ daughter 
are at home every Wednesday to their 
parishioners and other friends, and are 
entering most cordially into the religious 
and home life of their new ministry. An- 
other November matter of note was the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the Pil- 
grims. A fellowship committee has been 
formed and a church census taken, and 
both will prove of practical importance 
in the coming year. On November 12 
there was held at the church the funeral 
service of Miss Charlotte J. Thomas, who 
died at the age of ninety-eight years and 
six months. She was one of Portland’s 
most beloved citizens and of note in 
the early years aS an eager worker 
for anti-slavery and the franchise for 
women. M.B.J. 


Quota, $3,000; Subscribed, $5,500! 

Wo.iaston, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Arthur T. Brown: “Over the Top” is 
the Unitarian Campaign watchword. The 
phrase fits this church. The Campaign 
quota was $3,000, the pledges $5,500. Last 
year’s attendance at the morning service 
of worship has been increased by about 
fifty per cent. Attendance at the church 
school is nearly double that of last year, 
with an average this year of more than 
a hundred children. A new young people's 
society, the Young People’s Round Table, 
for persons seventeen to thirty years old, 
has been organized with a charter mem- 
bership of thirty. Early in November a 
musical extravaganza, with nearly one 
hundred and fifty people in it, was pro- 
duced three times before capacity audi- 
ences. Mrs. William M. Burrell carried 
through the entertainment. The annual 
harvest supper of the parish found two 
hundred persons at table. These are the 
outstanding events of the past three 
months in this society. ‘The success of 
the Campaign is mainly due to the local 
manager, Dr. Charles HE. Monroe, who 
preached on it, Laymen’s Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14. The solicitors worked hard, too. 
The minister helped by keeping the Gam- 
paign before the people from the first 
service in September until the finish. The 
church school has prospered through re- 
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lentless attention to every detail, from 
picking out the best teachers obtainable 
to following up absentees. Mrs. Brown 
is conducting a normal class for young 
teachers, aS well as giving the gist of the 
course to the regular staff at teachers’ 
meetings. A new order of service in which 
two pupils announce hymns, lead in re- 
sponses, and the like, is in use. The 
superintendent is working up a new col- 
lection of hymns, and hopes in time to 
publish it, with orders of service similar 
to the one in use. The Young People’s 
Round Table owes its vitality largely to 
its officers: President, E. Horton Page; 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Reed; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Horace Ripley; pro- 
gramme chairman, Mrs. Arthur T. Brown; 
and entertainment chairman, Wilbur 
Rhodes. The Y. P. R. T. holds one meet- 
ing each month, at which subjects of cur- 
rent interest are presented and discussed, 
and one social meeting. At the last reg- 
ular meeting the League of Nations was 
considered, with Hon. Joseph Walker of 
Boston as leadér. “Americanization” is 
the next subject. Mrs. William M. Bur- 
rell conceived the idea of putting on 
‘Katcha Koo,” and to her belongs the 
chief credit for its suecess. To list, even, 
the others whose work helped to make 
this venture a success would require much 
space. “Onward and upward” is the hope 
of the Wollaston Unitarian church. 


Y. P. R. U. Notes 

In the Middle West, Miss Adeline M. 
Pfleghaar, Field Secretary, is doing good 
work for the young people. At Madison, 
Wis., she held a meeting and spoke to 
three hundred people. At Chicago, Miss 
Pfleghaar has arranged a series of rallies 
at First Church for the students of the 
University of Chicago. Dances have been 
held for the Unitarian young people of 
the University. At Minneapolis. the 
Y. P. R. U. has opened up definite work 
for a students’ group at the University 
of Minnesota, where there are over seven 
thousand students. Hanska, Minn., is a 


village of about five hundred population.. 


The live young people’s group have or- 
ganized a thirteen-piece orchestra and are 
attracting the people to their church be- 


cause of the good music. 
” 
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The Young People’s Religious Union 
made eyery effort for the success of the 
Unitarian Campaign. Now that the 
financial drive is over, it feels that the 
real Campaign is about to begin. Every- 
where organizers haye gone they report 
interest which seems like a religious re- 
vival. 

Rey. Ben Franklin Allen has returned 
from a two weeks’ tour of the State of 
Maine, where he spoke under the auspices 
of the Y. P. R.'U. for the Campaign. He 
found that the churches are doing a noble 
work for a revived interest in the young 
people. At Sanford, weekly socials are 
held. The church is gathering young as 
well as old people. Almost everywhere Mr. 
Allen went he found the churches are at- 
tracting the young people. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Mrs. Parker: “John, let’s’ celebrate 
Christmas in some way we never did be- 
fore.” Parker: “All right. We might try 
going to church.”’—Life. 


a 


“Tt is a pity,” says Max Beerbohm, “that 
eritics should show so little sympathy 
with writers, and curious when we con- 
sider that most of them tried to be writers 
themselves, once.’ 


Boy Scout (to old lady): “May I ac- 
company you across the street, madam?” 
Old Lady: “Certainly, sonny. How long 
you been waitin’ here for somebody to 
take you across?’—Judge. 


A lady who subscribed generously to the 
Unitarian Campaign specified that her 
gift should be devoted to three causes; 
namely, the Women’s Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, and the religious education 
of ministers! 


An observation of a blunt layman who 
has caught the new spirit in the denomi- 
nation, and who has been about among 
the people: “Some old churches think they 
are well rooted in the soil when they are 
only stuck in the mud.” 


“They tell me that you have cured your- 
self of chronic insomnia.” “Yes; I’m com- 
pletely cured.” “It must be a great re- 
lief.’ “Relief! I should say itis. Why, I 
lie awake half the night thinking how I 
used to suffer from _ it.”—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


A distinguished London clergyman has 
two maids both named Kate. One is a 
Cockney, the other a Scot. The difficulty 
of distinguishing the two is solved by the 
easy method of calling one Kite and the 
other Kate. No confusion ever arises. 
—London Post. 


A maid (handing up two books to an 
assistant): “Will you change these two 
books, please, for Mrs. Crawley Smith?” 
Assistant: “Are there any others you wish 
for?’ Maid: “No. Mrs. Crawley Smith 
doesn’t mind what they are so long as they 
have big print and a happy ending.”—Lon- 
don Chronicle. 


Teacher: “Thomas, will you tell me 
what a conjunction is, and compose a 
sentence containing one?’ Thomas (after 
reflection) : “A conjunction is a word con- 
necting anything, such as ‘The horse is 
hitched to the fence by his halter.’ ‘Halter’ 
is a conjunction, because it connects the 


horse and the fence.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“T don’t think I’ll buy anything to-day. 
I’m sorry to have troubled you, but the 
fact is I was just looking for a friend,” said 
the woman shopper. “Oh, that’s all right,” 
replied the debonair clerk; “it was no 
trouble. In fact, if you think your friend 
might be in any of the few remaining 
boxes, I'll open up them too.”’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Said the railroad magnate to the lawyer: 
“T want you to show that this law is un- 
constitutional. Do you think you can 
manage it?’ ‘“Hasily,” said the lawyer. 
“Well, go ahead and get familiar with the 
case.” “I am already at home in it. 
know my ground perfectly. It’s the same 
law you had me prove was constitutional 
two years ago.” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
ean pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


ANNOUNCING THREE LECTURES 


Serbia’s Fight for Freedom 
Peace Problems in the Balkans 
Touraine, the Garden of France 
LIEUTENANT RUSSELL DAVEY GREENE 
Decored with Serbian Legion of Honor 
For prices to Alliances and League address 
466 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. The minister will 
preach. Subject, *‘ Keeping the Faith.” 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. _Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, December 26, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service "(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 


day-school at 9.45.a.m. This church is open daily from |’ 


9to5. All welcome, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam's Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock, Sunday, December 26, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘The Glory 
of Incarnation.’”’ Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls 
Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, Subject, ‘The 
Way of 32 a.p.’ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
aero Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

i 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All are cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Take subway to Andrew 
Square and Neponset car. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. Sunday, December 26, atcil 
A.M., special Christmas service, with ‘pageant 
scenes depicting the Nativity, the Shepherds 
and Kings, the Flight, and the Light of the 
World. Sorrow and her children will receive 
an offering for the European Relief Council. 
Special carols and choral music. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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What Did the Angels Sing? by Frank 8. C. 
Wicks’ ...55. . 
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Original and Selected = 


The First Two Christmas Stories, by eae isn 
G. Richardson . . 

The Art of Our Religion, by Lucy “Lowell 7 

The Song of the Soul, by Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany; A Message to Ten Thousand Men, 
by Charles H. Strong . 

A Christmas Gift to the World, by William C; 
Gannett; Our Young People: Their Nobler 
Task, by Houghton Page . 

The Great Christmas Gift, by Augustus *M. 

Td... * 

The New Puritanism “and God’s “Beauty, by 
Edward F. Hayward . 

The Revelation of the Heart: A Christmas 
Sermon, by Prof. Francis G, Peabody .. 

Boys’ Night at Unity House, by E. Bigelow 
Thompson; Mr. Peardon Admitted to Fel- 
lowship; Dr. George William Bell. . 

Order in the Church School; New York Notes, 
Ill, by M. A.B. . 2) ft bt Mabeehes 

¥. Pv R..U, Notes 5. a eee 

The Home 

How Santa Claus Came, by Frances Margaret 
Fox . 1250 

Merry Christmas to Every Boy and *“Ginr by 
the Editor of The Home; The Lap-dog’s 
Christmas Overcoat, by Rose Brooks . . 

Poetry 

rele 1620-1920, by Mary Bradford 
Boynton . . 5 

Our Christmas, by “Gerald Hamilton ‘Beard 1 

Messiah, by Hugh Robert Orr. . 

The Longest Days of All, by Marjorie Dillon, 

A Song of Christmas, by aie Ingersoll 
Chapin. . ee 
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UNITY 


Jenx1n Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY ma tt ts rorms 


JoHN Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SusscripTIon Price $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampipe Copies Fren © 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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Educational 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, — 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


